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THE  BANQUET  OF  THE  BEGGARS 

(The  Nobles  of  Holland  and  Belgium  Vow  to  Fight  for  Freedom  against  Spain) 

From  the  painting  by  the  contemporary  Flemish  artist,  Charles  Soubre 

THE  Netherlands,  or  at  least  that  northern  portion  of 
them  which  we  now  call  Holland,  date  their  independent 
existence  from  the  year  1566.  They  had  been  subjects 
of  the  mighty  empire  of  the  terrible  Spanish  king  Philip  II. 
But  the  awful  cruelties  and  executions  caused  by  his  religious 
“Inquisition”  drove  them  to  a revolt  of  despair.  When  the 
rebellion  began,  Philip’s  half-sister,  Margaret  of  Parma,  was 
his  regent  in  Brussels,  the  capital  of  the  Netherlands.  A huge 
gathering  of  the  people  drew  from  her  a promise  to  try  to 
suppress  the  Inquisition.  “Are  you  afraid,”  asked  one  of  her 
courtiers  contemptuously,  “of  these  beggars?”  He  referred 
not  only  to  the  rabble  of  poor  folk,  but  also  to  the  lesser  nobles 
who  had  become  impoverished  by  their  opposition  to  King 
Philip. 

At  a banquet  held  by  these  nobles  the  same  evening  the 
name  of  “beggars,”  which  had  thus  been  applied  to  them  in 
scorn,  was  adopted  in  defiance.  A beggar’s  bowl  and  wallet 
were  passed  around  the  cheering  assembly,  and  each  man  took 
oath  to  give  up  everyting  for  the  cause  and  become  a beggar 
in  very  truth.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  the  great  leader  of 
the  Netherlands,  William  of  Orange,  entered  the  banquet-hall. 
He  was  at  once  called  to  join  the  new  organization;  and  though 
as  a great  noble  of  vast  estates  he  did  not  and  indeed  could  not 
promise  to  become  a beggar,  he  drank  to  the  success  of  their 
cause.  From  that  moment  the  armed  rebellion  began;  and 
William  became  its  hero. 
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THE  TURKISH  EMPIRE 

(The  Empire  at  It*  Widest  Extent  Under  Solyman  the  Magnificent) 

Drawn  specially  for  this  series  by  Austin  Smith 


RECENT  events  have  driven  the  Turk  almost  out  of 
Europe.  He  still  clings  only  to  its  extreme  shore  where 
his  two  sacred  cities,  Constantinople  and  Adrianople, 
form  now  the  outposts  of  his  domain.  This  retreat  from  his 
once  widespread  European  possessions  has  been  his  “manifest 
destiny”  for  more  than  a century;  so  that  it  is  a difficult  mat- 
ter for  the  present  generation  to  realize  what  a power  the 
Turks  once  had,  what  a terribly  menacing  overwhelming  flood 
their  advance  once  seemed  to  the  European  nations. 

To  gain  some  realization  of  Turkey’s  past  strength,  give 
a glance  at  the  accompanying  map,  which  shows  her  empire 
as  it  stood  a little  over  three  centuries  ago,  in  the  year  1590, 
under  the  great  Sultan,  Solyman  the  Magnificent.  To  the 
east,  it  extended  farther  than  Rome’s  power  had  ever  done, 
crowding  close  against  the  capital  city  of  a defeated  and  al- 
most conquered  Persia.  To  the  south,  the  Sultan  ruled  over 
Egypt  and  all  northern  Africa.  The  fleets  of  his  adherents 
swept  the  Mediterranean  and  held  as  provinces  all  its  great 
islands,  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  even  at  times  the  far  westward 
Balearic  Isles.  Northward  the  Turks  held  all  the  Black  Sea 
Coast  and  had  defeated  the  Russians  and  the  Poles,  pausing 
only  when  the  land  seemed  too  barren  and  too  cold  for  con- 
quest. Westward  they  had  been  moving  onward  for  two  cen- 
turies despite  all  the  concentrated  opposition  of  Europe.  And 
over  all  this  vast  empire  Solyman  ruled  as  absolute  master. 
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THE  REVIVAL  OF  MAHOMETANISM 

(Osman  and  His  Turks  Adopt  the  Mahometan  Faith) 


From  the  Turkish  historical  series  by  T . C.  Jack , of  Edinburgh 


THE  advance  of  the  Turks  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  their  acceptance  of  Mahometanism  under 
their  leader  Osman  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Before  this  they  were  a wild  Tartar  tribe  who,  wander- 
ing forth  from  Central  Asia,  had  accepted  service  under  a 
Mahometan  king  or  sultan  of  Asia  Minor  and  had  been  given 
rule  over  the  district  of  Sultan-CEni.  At  this  period,  nearly 
seven  hundred  years  after  Mahomet’s  death,  his  warlike  re- 
ligion had  lost  its  original  impulse  of  conquest.  The  tide  of 
Mahometanism  no  longer  threatened  to  engulf  the  world;  on 
the  contrary  it  was  ebbing.  The  Christian  Crusades  had 
broken  its  power  and  its  enthusiasm ; and  Mahometans  talked 
of  martyrdom  and  death  rather  than  of  victory  and  glory. 

Then  Osman,  the  young  head  of  the  Turkish  tribe,  had  or 
declared  he  had,  a vision  urging  him  to  accept  Mahometanism 
and  promising  that  under  his  leadership  the  faith  would  re- 
vive and  sweep  the  earth  in  conquest.  He  was  wooing  at  the 
time  the  daughter  of  a Mahometan  religious  teacher.  She 
was  called  the  Moon  Maiden;  and  Osman’s  vision  mingled  the 
crescent  of  the  moon  with  the  crescent-shaped  scimetars  of  his 
followers,  and  chose  the  crescent  as  the  symbol  of  his  new 
faith  and  purpose.  His  followers  eagerly  accepted  his  mystic 
promises  of  exalted  deeds  and  much  plunder;  and  they  fol- 
lowed their  chief  into  his  new  faith  much  as  they  would  have 
followed  him  in  any  other  dashing  enterprise. 
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STARTING  THE  CAREER  OF  CONQUEST 

Osman  Shoots  the  Timid  Counsellor  Who  Would  Restrain  Him  From  War)) 

From  the  historical  series  by  T.  C.  Jack 


IT  is  not  easy  to  place  the  vivid  events  of  Osman’s  leader- 
ship in  strict  chronological  succession.  Perhaps  he  began 
his  career  of  warfare  even  before  he  adopted  Mahometan- 
ism. A typical  Oriental  legend  connects  the  opening  of  that 
career  with  a deed  of  murder.  Osman’s  aged  father  had  been 
content,  nay  proud,  at  having  made  his  little  band  of  Turks 
masters  of  the  rich  region  of  Sultan-(Eni.  Young  Osman 
urged  that  they  should  go  on  and  extend  their  sway  over  all 
Asia  Minor.  He  was  opposed  in  council  by  his  aged  uncle, 
who  declared  that  their  followers  were  too  few  and  feeble 
for  such  extensive  warfare,  so  he  counseled  peace.  Even  as 
the  venerable  speaker  argued,  Osman  snatched  a bow  and  shot 
him  dead,  crying  out  that  thus  would  he  deal  with  all  cow- 
ards and  feeble-minded  followers.  After  that,  the  young 
tyrant  was  given  his  own  way;  indeed,  his  warlike  tribe  ac- 
cepted him  enthusiastically. 

Conquest  of  the  shifting,  wandering  Asiatics  was  never 
hard  to  win  by  a sudden  stroke;  but  all  along  the  sea-coast 
of  Asia  Minor  there  lay  strong  walled  Greek  cities,  each  prac- 
tically independent,  impregnable  against  the  assault  of  the 
feebly-armed  Asiatic  tribes,,  and  secure  in  their  fleets  and  the 
freedom  of  the  sea.  Osman  resolved  to  conquer  these.  He 
placed  a besieging  force  before  the  gates  of  each  and  main- 
tained this  siege  for  years,  shutting  each  city  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  land,  until  one  after  another  the  proud 
Greek  communities  surrendered  to  starvation  and  acknowl- 
edged Osman  as  their  overlord. 
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OSMAN’S  GREATEST  TRIUMPH 

(Osman  Hears  of  the  Conquest  of  Brusa  by  His  Son  Orchan) 

From  a 'painting  by  the  German  artist,  G.  Bauernfiend 


MOST  notable  of  all  the  conquests  of  Osman  was  that  of 
the  great  Greek  city  of  Brusa,  which  lay  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  facing  Europe  and  thus  leading  on- 
ward to  conquest  in  that  direction.  Brusa  surrendered  to 
Orchan,  the  son  of  Osman,  after  a siege  of  eight  years.  Its 
final  capture  was  achieved  only  in  the  very  year  of  Osman’s 
death  (1327) ; and  he  at  once  moved  thither  in  person  and 
made  Brusa''  his  capital.  He  was  buried  there,  and  it  re- 
mained for  a century  and  a half  the  capital  of  his  people,  the 
Osmanli  or  followers  of  Osman,  as  they  continue  to  be  called 
even  to-day. 

Within  three  years  after  Osman’s  death  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Orchan,  achieved  the  conquest  of  Nicea  the  last  of  the 
independent  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  When  news  of  this 
victory  reached  Brusa,  the  Turks  held  a special  and  solemn 
thanksgiving  to  God  and  Mahomet ; for  now  at  last  they  held 
complete  control  of  all  the  East.  Their  advance  had  not  been 
startlingly  rapid  but  it  had  been  steady  and  most  sure. 
Orchan  had  as  his  Yizier  his  brother  Aladdin,  celebrated  • 
throughout  the  East  for  his  wisdom  and  generosity.  Aladdin 
remained  at  Brusa  binding  fast  what  his  warlike  brother  con- 
quered. The  shrewd  Yizier  made  friends  of  the  defeated 
peoples,  restored  their  prosperity,  promulgated  just  laws 
which  protected  them  in  peace.  Thus  they  found  themselves 
as  happy  under  Turkish  rule  as  they  had  been  before,  and  far 
more  secure  in  their  good  fortune.  They  became  devoted  ad- 
herents of  the  Osmanli. 
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THE  NORSEMEN  AID  CONSTANTINOPLE 

(The  Norse  Sea-Wanderers  Save  Constantinople  From  the  Threatening  Turk*) 

From  a painting  in  1888  by  Don  Jose  Moreno  Carbonero 


THE  fall  of  Nicea  alarmed  all  Europe.  The  fact  became 
startlingly  evident  that  Mahometanism  had  indeed  re- 
ceived a new  lease  of  life,  that  Christianity  was  once 
more  threatened,  that  the  East  was  rising  again  to  pour  forth 
its  hordes  and  seek  to  overwhelm  the  West.  Moreover,  the 
danger  was  all  the  greater  because  these  new  leaders,  the 
Osmanli,  were  merciful  and  allowed  subject  races  to  keep 
their  own  religion.  Thus  the  conquest  advanced  in  the  subtle 
guise  of  increased  prosperity. 

Constantinople  was  at  this  time  the  Christian  capital  of 
the  East.  In  its  palaces  ruled  the  so-called  Roman  Emperors 
of  the  East,  direct  successors  of  the  ancient  Romans,  the  only 
sovereigns  whose  land  had  never  through  all  the  Dark  Ages 
succumbed  to  the  barbarians  who  overran  Rome.  Constanti- 
nople, which  had  held  a vague  suzerainty  over  the  great  Greek 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  now  found  the  last  of  these  wrested  from 
her,  and  her  own  security  threatened  in  its  turn.  She  raised 
a cry  to  all  Europe  for  help.  No  united  nation  answered  to 
her  call,  but  individual  adventurers  came  in  numbers.  Some 
were  religious  enthusiasts,  but  more  were  seekers  after  worldly 
fortune.  Most  important  of  these  defenders  were  the  Norse- 
men. Quite  a little  army  of  these  stalwart  fighters  voyaged 
to  Constantinople,  where  they  were  received,  as  our  picture 
shows,  with  more  suspicion  than  gratitude.  The  courtly 
Greeks  of  Constantinople  looked  on  them  as  rude  and  danger- 
ous barbarians. 
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SOLYMAN  ATTACKS  EUROPE 

(Urged  by  a Vi»ion  the  Turks  Cross  the  Hellespont  Into  Europe) 

From  a ‘painting  by  the  Polish  artist,  A.  Bastworowsky 


NOT  until  the  Turkish  kingdom  had  been  established  for 
over  half  a century  and  had  gradually  welded  firm  its 
power  in  Asia,  did  its  leaders  attempt  the  conquest  of 
Europe.  In  the  year  1356  Solyman,  a son  of  King  Orchan 
and  the  commander  of  his  armies,  determined  that  despite  all 
the  Christians  who  had  come  to  aid  the  Empire  of  Constanti- 
nople, his  soldiers  were  strong  enough  to  begin  the  attack. 
"While  marching  an  army  along  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Helles- 
pont, the  narrow  strait  which  separates  Europe  and  Asia, 
Solyman  had  a vision  in  which  the  crescent  moon  of  the 
Osmanli  seemed  to  reach  across  the  Hellespont  and  bridge  the 
strait  with  its  light,  beckoning  him  on  to  immeasurable  riches. 

So  Solyman  with  forty  picked  men  from  among  his  fol- 
lowers rowed  secretly  across  the  strait  at  night  and  stormed 
an  unsuspecting  Christian  fortress.  His  army  joined  him; 
and  before  they  could  be  expelled  or  even  attacked  a natural 
disaster  came,  as  though  in  fulfilment  of  Solyman ’s  vision, 
to  make  his  conquest  secure.  A mighty  earthquake  shook  all 
this  eastern  coast  of  Europe,  toppling  down  the  walls  of  its 
cities.  Solyman  at  once  marched  against  those  nearest  him 
and  entering  over  the  fallen  walls,  took  possession  of  one 
strong  place  after  another  almost  without  resistance  from  the 
dazed  and  despairing  inhabitants.  Thus  quite  a province  in 
Europe,  almost  as  much  as  they  still  hold  to-day  was  won  by 
the  Turks  at  a single  grasp,  though  Constantinople  still  de- 
fied them. 
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THE  RAVAGING  OF  SERVIA 

(Murad  Makes  the  Turks  a Terror  to  All  Europe) 

From  a 'painting  by  the  French  artist,  0.  D.  V.  Guillonet 


SO  long  as  Orchan  and  his  son  Solyman  confined  their  slow 
and  cautious  advance  to  the  devouring  of  the  possessions 
of  the  feeble  Roman  Empire  of  the  East,  Europe  felt  no 
serious  anxiety.  But  both  Orchan  and  his  son  died  soon  after 
the  first  advance  into  Europe  and  another  great  conqueror, 
Murad  I,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Murad  at  once  turned  all 
his  forces  against  Europe.  In  1560  he  stormed  Adrianople 
and  let  loose  all  the  hordes  of  his  Asiatic  followers  against 
the  other  Balkan  States.  Chief  of  these  at  the  time  was 
Servia,  whose  king  called  himself  Czar  of  the  old  Romans. 
Bulgaria  and  Bosnia  were  also  strong  Christian  kingdoms, 
constantly  fighting  against  Servian  aggression.  These  foes 
were  all  most  cruelly  ravaged  by  the  Turkish  hordes. 

- The  three  Christian  States  united,  drew  to  their  aid  the 
forces  of  their  next  neighbors,  Hungary  and  Poland,  and 
in  a vast  confederated  army  pursued  the  Turks.  The  latter, 
loaded  with  all  the  plunder  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  retreated 
as  far  as  the  Marizza  River  close  to  Adrianople.  Here  oc- 
curred the  first  great  battle  in  the  long  series  in  which  the 
Turks  clashed  against  the  strength  of  Europe.  The  Chris- 
tians were  surprised  by  a sudden  night  assault  and  were  com- 
pletely overthrown.  Murad  at  once  advanced  again  over  their 
stricken  lands  and  was  able  within  the  next  ten  years  to  estab- 
lish his  empire  firmly  over  all  the  land  that  had  been  Bul- 
garian and  Servian,  that  is,  over  most  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula. 
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ON  THE  FIELD  OF  NICOPOLIS 

(Destruction  of  the  First  Great  Crusading  Army  Against  the  Turks) 

From  a drawing  by  the  French  master , Gustave  Dor4 


WHEN  Murad  had  grown  very  old,  he  faced  and  de- 
feated a wide  rebellion  of  his  Servian  and  Bulgarian 
subjects.  This  was  supported  by  the  mighty  Sigis- 
mund,  King  of  Hungary  and  afterward  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. Murad  defeated  the  combined  forces  of  Hungary  and 
his  former  vassals,  but  perished  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
His  death  gave  the  Hungarians  breathing  time.  At  Sigis- 
mund’s  entreaty  a Holy  War  was  preached  against  the  Turks, 
and  a powerful  Crusading  army  gathered  from  all  Europe 
came  to  Hungary’s  aid.  So  mighty  was  this  army  that  its 
members  laughed  at  the  idea  that  from  all  Asia  any  force 
could  be  gathered  to  stand  against  them  for  an  instant.  The 
Crusaders  boasted  that  if  the  sky  should  fall  they  were  nu- 
merous enough  to  uphold  it  on  the  points  of  their  lances. 

This  mighty  host  was  met  by  Murad’s  son  and  successor, 
Bajazet,  on  the  stricken  field  of  Nieopolis.  The  Crusaders 
charged  furiously ; the  wily  Turks  led  them  on  in  true  Orien- 
tal warfare,  evaded  them,  pretended  to  flee,  exhausting  and 
scattering  the  heedless  Christians,  then  turned  on  them  sud- 
denly in  grim  destruction.  All  over  the  field  little  knots  of 
Christians  fought  and  fell,  slaughtered  to  the  last  man.  Only 
King  Sigismund  and  a mere  handful  of  his  Hungarians  es- 
caped. This  was  in  the  year  1396,  and  thus  the  Osmanli  less 
than  a century  after  starting  their  career  as  a nation  had 
met  and  broken  the  chief  strength  of  Europe. 
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THE  DOWNFALL  OF  BAJAZET 

(Timur,  the  Tartar  Conqueror,  Holds  the  Sultan  Captive  in  a Cage) 

From  a painting  by  the  German  artist,  H.  Merti 

“T^RIDE  goeth  before  a fall.”  Bajazet,  having  crushed 
jT  the  Christians  at  Nicopolis  and  enforced  his  rule  over 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  felt  himself  the  chief  ruler  of 
all  the  Mahometan  peoples,  so  he  sent  to  the  religious  head  of 
Mahometanism,  the  Caliph  of  Cairo,  and  asked  and  received 
the  high  title  of  “Sultan.”  His  predecessors  among  the 
Osmanli  conquerors  had  been  content  to  call  themselves 
“Emir”  or  prince. 

Sultan  Bajazet  was  to  test  the  extremes  of  human  fortune. 
Scarce  had  he  received  his  gorgeous  title  when  he  lost  every- 
thing. Out  of  the  wilds  of  Central  Asia  there  came  another 
conqueror,  Timur  the  Lame  or  Tamburlaine.  Timur  led  a 
great  horde  of  Tartars,  wild  rovers  of  much  the  same  stock 
as  the  Turks  themselves  had  been  originally.  The  hordes  of 
Timur  devastated  all  Central  Asia,  then  they  spread  over 
Syria  and  Palestine  and  laid  waste  those  lands.  They  were 
thus  encroaching  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
and  Bajazet  gathered  all  his  forces  and  met  them  on  the  plain 
of  Angora  (1402)  to  decide  the  sovereignty  of  the  East.  Ba- 
jazet was  completely  defeated  and  was  made  prisoner.  Timur 
carried  his  royal  captive  about  with  him  in  a wheeled  cage, 
as  our  picture  shows.  Legend  adds  that  the  victor  compelled 
the  unhappy  Bajazet  to- perform  every  sort  of  menial  service 
to  him  and  to  his  men,  but  of  this  there  seems  little  evidence. 
The  captive’s  fate  was  surely  sad  enough  without,  for  he  re- 
mained a caged  prisoner  until  his  death. 
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MURAD  REPULSED  FROM  CONSTANTINOPLE 

(The  Turks  Rag*  Helplessly  Against  the  Mighty  Ships  of  the  Christians) 

From  a drawing  by  Gustave  Dor6 


THE  successor  of  Mahomet  I was  his  son,  Murad  II,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  great  Osmanli  rulers. 
Ascending  the  throne  as  a lad  of  eighteen,  he  had  first 
to  face  treachery  and  civil  war  from  various  claimants  to  his 
throne.  These  were  all  encouraged  and  aided  by  the  Emperor 
of  Constantinople,  who  thought  thus  to  weaken  the  power  of 
these  dangerous  Turks  with  whom  he  had  allied  himself. 
Enraged  at  the  Emperor’s  treachery,  Murad  as  soon  as  he  had 
triumphed  over  the  last  of  his  rivals,  turned  all  his  energies 
to  an  attack  on  Constantinople. 

Up  to  this  time  the  power  of  the  Turks  had  lain  wholly  in 
their  armies;  they  were  a land  power,  possessing  no  navy 
whatever.  But  to  win  Constantinople,  the  great  seaport  of 
the  East,  ships  were  absolutely  necessary.  Murad  conducted 
his  land  siege  with  skill  and  vigor ; but  the  ships  of  the  Chris- 
tians who  came  to  aid  Constantinople,  broke  easily  through 
his  sea  defenses.  The  fiery  Turk  saw  his  people  slain  in  vain, 
and  himself  defied  and  ridiculed.  He  prepared  a great  land 
assault ; but  this  also  failed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  abandon 
the  hopeless  siege. 

Except  for  this  failure  Murad’s  reign  was  most  successful. 
He  restored  the  empire  of  the  Turks  to  the  full  extent  it  had 
attained  before  Timur ’s  invasion ; he  met  the  great  Hungarian 
leader  Hunyadi  and  defeated  him  and  a huge  Crusading  army 
at  Yarna,  thus  once  more  crushing  the  renewed  strength  of 
the  Christians. 
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MODERN  NATIONS TURKEY 


Chapter  I 

FOUNDING  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  OSMAN 

[Authorities — General:  Von  Hammer  Purgstall,  “History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire”  (in  German); 
Creasy,  “History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks”;  Larpent,  “History  of  the  Turkish  Empire”;  Lamartine, 
“History  of  Turkey”;  Cantemir,  “History  of  the  Growth  and  Decay  of  the  Ottoman  Empire”;  Morris, 
“The  Turkish  Empire”;  Lane-Poole,  “The  Story  of  Turkey”;  Garnett,  “Turkish  Life  in  Town  and 
Country”;  Grosvenor,  “Constantinople.” — Special:  Vambery,  “The  Turkish  Races.”] 

ONSTANTINOPLE,  the  Turkish  capital,  the  mysterious, 
ancient,  ever- flourishing  city,  sacred  alike  to  Christian 
and  Mahometan,  stands  in  its  wondrous  beauty  upon 
European  shores;  yet  Turkey  is  an  Asiatic  State.  Her 
story  belongs  to  Asia,  the  world  of  dreamy  fancy  and 
lurid  legend,  not  of  sober  fact  and  accurately  dated 
history.  Hence  one  can  speak  of  Turkey  only  after 
the  fashion  of  her  own  clime,  repeating  the  poetic  fan- 
tasies with  which  her  writers  have  adorned  her  early  days,  enjoying 
the  beauty  and  noting  the  symbolism  of  each  new  tale,  but  with 
not  too  deep  a faith  in  its  mathematical  veracity. 

The  story  deals  first  with  Ertoghrul,  whose  name  means  the  right-hearted 
man;  and  the  hero  who  succeeds  him  is  Osman,  the  limb-breaker.  The 
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significant  titles  indicate  the  chief  qualities  for  which  the  Turks  take  pride  in 
‘heir  ' far  ancestors.  Those  founders  of  the  race  were  sturdy  warriors  and 
“right-hearted”  men  of  honor. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  general  conception  of  the  Turks,  held  by  the 
peoples  of  the  West;  but  if  we  are  to  appreciate  or  understand  at  all 
the  marvellous  rise  of  this  fierce  yet  romantic  race,  we  must  begin  by  casting 
aside  the  false  ideas  which  many  of  us  have  acquired  through  dwelling 
only  on  the  evil  side  of  the  character  of  a fallen  foe.  Let  us  start  on  the  basis 
of  a few  plain  facts.  Western  ignorance  and  indeed  indifference  as  regards  things 
Asiatic,  are  so  dense  that  we  blunder  over  the  very  name  of  this  people  and  of  their 
land.  To  speak  of  the  Turkish  Empire  at  Constantinople  is  as  mistaken  as  to 
speak  of  the  Caucasian  Empire  at  London.  T urk  is  really  a general  name  covering 
all  the  nations  and  tribes  which  once  spread  over  northern  Asia  and  most  of  Russia. 
The  name,  to  a gentleman  of  Constantinople,  suggests  something  of  wildness  and 
barbarism.  His  own  nation  is  a special  branch  of  the  Turkish  race,  the  one  that 
has  risen  above  all  others  in  intellect,  in  civilization  and  fame.  The  members 
of  this  noteworthy  people  are  called  the  Osmanli,  for  they  are  the  followers  of 
Osman,  or  as  the  West  has  carelessly  spelled  it,  Othman.  Their  domain,  by  a 
still  further  perversion  of  sound,  we  entitle  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Turn  now  to  the  tale  of  its  beginning.  The  first  leader,  Ertoghrul,  steps  into 
the  light  of  romance  as  a hero  of  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
central  figure  of  a striking  and  characteristic  episode.  At  the  time  of  his  appearance 
the  great  religious  crusades  were  just  at  an  end,  and  if  they  had  disrupted  European 
kingdoms,  far  more  had  they  shaken  and  shattered  the  East.  The  vast  empire 
of  the  Mahometan  Arabs  had  fallen  into  fragments;  and  Western  Asia,  the  region 
of  Persia,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  the  birthplace  of  civilization,  was  occupied  by 
a confusion  of  many  peoples,  the  most  numerous  among  them  being  perhaps  of 
Turkish  race,  descendants  of  the  many  bands  of  Turks  which  for  centuries  had 
wandered  down  from  the  wild  and  barren  north-east.  One  tribe  of  these  Turks, 
the  Seljuks,  had  even  founded  a sort  of  empire  of  their  own  in  Asia  Minor.  Their 
rulers  or  Sultans  had  established  their  capital  at  Iconium  and  had  fought  valiantly 
against  the  Crusaders.  But  their  power  had  wasted  to  a shadow,  they  were  stag- 
gering under  the  assaults  of  other  invading  hordes. 

Into  this  world  of  tumult  and  confusion  there  entered  another  Turkish  people, 
as  yet  a tribe  without  fixed  name,  the  Osmanli  of  the  future.  They  were  “khazak” 
or  cossacks,  .which  means  wanderers, — nomads,  owners  of  vast  flocks  and  herds 
with  which  they  roamed  over  the  wide  grassy  wildernesses  of  the  north.  Following 
in  the  footsteps-of  endless  earlier  tribes,  they  grew  numerous  and  strong  and  began 
to  push  their  way  southward,  seeking  ever  pleasanter,  warmer  dwelling-lands 
with  richer  pasturage.  They  had  crossed  Armenia,  taking  uncounted  years. 
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perhaps  generations,  in  their  advance.  They  were  moving  down  the  Upper 
Euphrates  River  into  Syria,  when  their  chief  was  drowned  in  the  stream,  leaving 
part  of  his  inheritance  to  a young  son,  Ertoghrul,  too  youthful,  thought  his  wild 
followers,  to  give  them  protection  or  to  deserve  obedience.  So  the  tribe  scattered; 
in  all  directions,  as  fancy  moved  them.  Only  a remnant  of  the  most  loyal  clung 
to  Ertoghrul,  leaving  him  a band  of  four  hundred  and  forty-four  horsemen,  a. 
fitting,  symbolic  number  of  faithful  and  valiant  clansmen. 

In  his  wanderings  the  new  chief  had  heard  of  the  great  Turkish  Sultan  at 
tconium,  and  with  this  lord  he  resolved  to  seek  shelter  and  service  for  his  people- 
journeying  through  the  wilds  of  Asia  Minor,  he  and  his  followers  heard  one  day 
a furious  clash  of  arms.  Watching  from  a hill,  they  saw  two  armies  in  the  shock 
of  battle,  and  the  weaker  side,  though  fighting  desperately,  began  to  give  way 
before  overwhelming  numbers.  With  characteristic  chivalry  and  impetuosity, 
Ertoghrul  stayed  not  to  learn  the  causes  of  the  quarrel,  but  crying  to  his  band  that 
they  must  restore  the  uneven  balance,  he  led  them  in  a wild  charge  into  the  affray. 
Small  as  the  troop  was,  the  shock  of  its  unexpected  appearance  and  attack  decided 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  enemy  fled,  and  Ertoghrul,  showered  with  the 
thanks  and  praise  of  those  whom  he  had  rescued,  found  that  their  general  was  the 
very  ruler  he  was  seeking, — the  Sultan  of  Iconium. 

It  may  be  imagined  how  eagerly  the  Sultan  accepted  the  adherence  of  these 
proven  veterans.  He  conferred  on  them  the  lordship  of  a province  in  northern 
Asia  Minor,  centering  about  the  city  of  Saguta,  and  charged  them  to  defend  the 
land  against  the  ever- recurring  invasions  of  the  Tartar  hordes.  Ertoghrul  ruled', 
wisely,  and  gathered  round  him  a strong  army  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
and  from  the  many  adventurers,  chiefly  of  Turkish  race,  who  joined  his  standard. 
He  soon  found  that  he  was  really  an  independent  ruler,  who  must  rely  on  his  own 
resources.  Wandering  bands  like  his  own  were  constantly  appearing  to  attack 
him.  The  Sultan’s  authority  was  only  a shadow.  Each  warlike  Emir  (lord)  of 
a city  fought  against  the  others,  and  the  only  law  was  that  of  the  strongest. 

By  that  law  Ertoghrul  proved  his  right  to  rule.  Very  gradually  he  made  him- 
self assured  master  of  the  territories  that  had  been  granted  him.  In  a battle  fought 
against  the  forces  of  the  Greek  cities  bordering  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  he 
originated  a new  style  of  tactics  which  remained  for  centuries  the  favorite  mode 
of  attack  among  his  people.  He  repeatedly  sent  his  light  troops  against  the  enemy* 
not  to  lock  with  them  in  death-grapple,  but  to  harass,  bewilder  and  exhaust  the 
foe.  Then  seizing  the  vital  moment,  the  chieftain  swept  his  lighter  forces  aside 
and  charged  with  his  own  veterans,  fresh,  fierce,  and  eager  to  prove  their  right 
to  the  proud  supremacy  they  held. 

A complete  victory  resulted,  and  Ertoghrul  was  thereafter  recognized  as  the 
chief  lieutenant  of  the  feeble  Sultan,  and  as  defender  of  all  the  northern  frontiers.. 
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His  province  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  to  it  was  given  the  name  of  Sultan-  (Eni,— 
the  Sultan’s  stand. 

The  new  Emir  of  Sultan- (Eni  always  remained  loyal  to  the  trust  he  had  ac- 
cepted, and  maintained  his  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Sultan  at  Iconium.  Hence 
he  was  not  the  founder  of  a new  kingdom,  though  his  province  was  practically 
an  independent  state  and  the  best  governed  and  best  ordered  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
“right-hearted”  Emir  died  in  1288  and  left  .his  authority  to  his  son  Osman,  the 
limb-breaker. 

As  to  whether  Ertoghrul  and  his  people  had  adopted  the  Mahometan  faith 
before  entering  Asia  Minor,  the  Turkish  historians  differ.  The  more  commonly 
accepted  legend  represents  them  as  rude,  uncultured  pagans.  Their  leader, 
we  are  assured,  was  first  made  acquainted  with  the  Koran  in  the  house  of  a Mahome- 
tan whom  he  saw  reading  it.  Being  told  the  book  was  the  word  of  God,  Ertoghrul 
examined  it  and  was  so  impressed  t-hat  he  stood  erect  and  in  that  attitude  of  rever- 
ence continued  reading  the  entire  night.  Then,  as  if  in  a vision,  he  heard  a solemn 
voice  from  above  which  spoke  a promise:  “Since  thou  hast  read  with  such  respect 
My  Eternal  word,  even  in  the  same  manner,  shall  thy  children  and  thy  children’s 
children  be  honored  from  generation  to  generation.” 

Despite  this  vision,  young  Osman  seems  to  have  been  brought  up  in  the  pagan 
faith  of  his  ancestors,  for  the  pretty  love  legend  of  his  youth,  a favorite  theme 
of  Oriental  poets,  is  based  on  his  conversion.  According  to  the  tales,  there  was 
a learned  Mahometan  sheik  who  dwelt  in  a village  near  Ertoghrul’s  capital.  More 
famed  even  than  the  learning  of  the  sheik  was  the  beauty  of  his  one  daughter  Mal- 
khatoon  or  the  moon  maiden;  and  the  lad  Osman,  first  attracted  to  the  house 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  sire,  remained  as  a suitor  for  the  daughter.  The  sheik  refused 
the  alliance  because  Osman  was  an  unbeliever;  and  the  young  prince  submitted 
reverently.  Still  raving  however,  of  his  lady-love,  he  described  her  beauty  in  such 
impassioned  terms  to  a neighboring  Emir  that  the  latter  also  became  enamored, 
and  striving  to  win  the  maid  by  rougher  means,  drove  her  and  her  father  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  home  of  her  more  respectful  admirer.  Here  the  discourses  of  the 
sheik  completed  the  conversion  of  Osman.  Like  his  father  Ertoghrul,  the  shrewd 
young  convert  had  a vision.  In  this,  if  we  omit  the  flowery  details  and  symbols 
so  dear  to  Turkish  fancy,  he  saw  a picture  of  the  descendants  of  himself  and  the 
moon  maiden  governing  the  whole  earth  and,  through  the  power  of  many  crescent 
scimeters,  spreading  throughout  their  domains  the  religion  of  Mahomet. 

So  impressive  a vision  would  scarce  allow  itself  to  be  misunderstood  or  dis- 
obeyed. The  young  pair  were  wedded,  Osman’s  warlike  followers  adopted  his 
new  religion  with  its  invitation  to  conquest,  and  Mahometanism  took  a fresh  lease 
of  life.  Over  five  centuries  had  elapsed  since  the  exhaustion  of  that  first  impulse 
which  sent  the  Arab  followers  of  Mahomet  across  half  the  known  world  with  the 
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Koran  and  the  sword.  Their  remarkable  empire  had  long  disappeared,  but  their 
religion  remained,  and  now  a new  myriad  of  scimeters  were  consecrated  to  the 
work  of  conversion. 

In  many  respects  Mahometanism  resembles  Christianity.  It  has  indeed  been 
called  a debased  form  of  the  earlier  faith;  for  its  followers  accept  the  teachings, 
of  Christ,  whom  they  regard  as  a great  prophet  whose  commands  have,  however, 
been  supplanted,  and  to  some  extent  superseded,  by  those  of  the  later  and  greater 
prophet,  Mahomet.  His  doctrines  are  eminently  fitted  to  inspire  a rude  and 
warlike  race,  for  they  expressly  direct  the  spreading  of  the  faith  by  the  sword, 
and  they  promise  physical  bliss,  instant  and  perfect,  to  all  who  perish  in  the  holy 
strife.  Thus  by  the  word  of  Osman,  what  had  been  only  a band  of  nomads, 
doubtless  a mixture  of  many  races,  Mongols  and  Turcomans  as  well  as  Turks, 
growing  like  a snowball  larger  and  more  heterogeneous  in  their  wandering  advance 
— this  mass  was  welded  into  a single  nation,  inspired  by  one  common  impulse. 

Osman  followed  quietly  at  first  in  his  father’s  footsteps,  completing  and  en- 
forcing his  power  over  Sultan-CEni.  He  was  a wise  and  just  ruler,  and  not  until 
after  many  years  of  peace  did  he  (1299)  begin  to  extend  his  territory  through  con- 
quest. One  of  his  earliest  aggressive  expeditions  gave  rise  to  another  legend, 
treasured  by  his  people  as  typical  of  their  race.  Being  about  to  seize  one  of  the 
Greek  fortresses  upon  his  borders,  Osman  called  a council  of  his  warriors.  His 
aged  uncle,  who  had  accompanied  Ertoghrul  in  all  the  wanderings  of  the  tribe, 
pleaded  for  caution.  Whereon  Osman,  fearing  that  his  followers  would  begin  to 
look  coldly  on  his  schemes,  snatched  up  a bow  and  shot  his  uncle  dead.  No  man 
after  that  dared  counsel  him  to  peace. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  twenty  years  after  his  father’s  death  that  Osman  as- 
sumed a wholly  independent  sovereignty.  His  wars  were  fought  and  his  provinces 
held  in  the  name  of  the  Sultans  of  Iconium.  In  1307,  the  last  of  these  to  whom  he 
had  sworn  allegiance  died;  upon  which  Osman  abandoned  the  few  remaining  forms 
of  vassalage  and  continued  his  career  of  conquest  as  a monarch  in  his  own  right. 
He  did  not  change  his  simple  title  of  Emir  or  lord  for  that  of  Sultan  or  supreme 
ruler;  but  about  this  time  he  took  to  himself  the  two  most  distinctive  attributes 
and  privileges  of  sovereignty  in  the  East.  He  bade  that  the  public  prayers  of  Sul- 
tan-CEni  be  said  in  his  own  name,  and  he  coined  money  bearing  the  stamp  of  his 
own  head.  Thus  it  was  he,  rather  than  his  father,  who  became  the  founder  of 
a new  kingdom.  It  was  he  who  gave  it  its  new  religious  impulse,  and  from  him 
it  has  become  known  as  the  realm  of  Osman  and  of  his  successors,  the  Osmanli. 
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THE  FIRST  PERIOD  OF  POWER  AND  THE  FALL  OF  BAJAZET 

[. Authorities : As  before,  also  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire”:  Freeman, 
“‘History  of  the  Ottoman  Power  in  Europe”;  Tilly,  “Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia.”] 


5ROM  the  doubtful  kingship  of  a petty  border  state  to  the 
assured  sovereignty  of  a mighty  empire,  is  no  easy 
climb;  nor  did  the  Osmanli  achieve  it  in  a single  genera- 
tion. Emir  Osman  himself  was  busy  all  his  life  warring 
against  the  Greek  cities  of  the  Black  Sea.  These  had 
seen  the  rise  and  then  the  fall  of  many  a power  such  as 
his,  and,  protected  by  walls  and  fleets,  had  managed  to 
maintain  a practical  independence  of  all.  They  treated 
the  new  conqueror  with  but  half-veiled  scorn.  They 
admitted  that  he  might  be  able  to  ravage  their  outlying  territories 
as  others  had  done,  or  storm  an  occasional  country  fortress;  but 
the  great  cities  themselves  he  could  not  harm — and  he  too  would 
pass  away. 

Osman,  however,  was  more  patient  than  earlier  conquerorSo. 
Outside  each  city’s  gates  he  erected  forts  which  served  to  shelter 
permanent  garrisons;  his  soldiers  remained  year  after  year  to  plunder 
all  who  ventured  forth.  Yet  the  cities,  provisioned  by  their  fleets,  continued  to 
defy  him,  and  it  was  not  until  the  very  year  of  his  death  that  Osman,  or  rather 
his  son  Orchan,  achieved  the  capture  of  Brusa  after  a siege  of  eight  long  years. 
Brusa,  situated  on  the  little  sea  of  Marmora  looking  toward  Europe,  was  one  of 
the  three  greatest  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  its  fall  drew  the  startled 
attention  of  all  the  East.  The  dying  Osman  commanded  with  pride  that  his 
body  should  be  buried  there  in  remembrance  of  the  triumph  he  had  achieved. 
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In  studying  the  career  of  Osman  we  can  see  what  has  given  such  permanence 
to  the  Turkish  dominion.  It  was  established,  at  least  in  its  earlier  advance,  by 
love,  not  fear,  by  benefits  conferred,  rather  than  sufferings  inflicted.  Other  Asiatic 
monarchs  have  built  up  more  sudden,  more  wide-spreading  empires;  but  these 
terrible  men  have  flashed  like  blood-stained  meteors  before  the  eyes  of  a devastated 
world.  Their  conquests  have  been  vast  raids  of  destruction,  which  left  behind 
only  hatred  of  themselves.  Their  captured  provinces,  held  only  by  force,  have 
broken  away  at  the  first  sign  of  the  conqueror’s  exhaustion.  The  power  of  Osman 
was  not  thus  lost  in  the  winning.  It  was  extended  slowly.  Between  his  wars, 
there  were  long  periods  of  peace.  As  each  neighboring  province  was  acquired, 
it  was  carefully  assimilated.  Though  known  to  his  people  as  a warrior,  he  was 
•even  more  admired  as  a just  and  generous  ruler.  They  called  him  Kara  Osman, 
-which  means  the  black  Osman,  but  not  in  the  evil  sense  the  term  would  have  with 
us,  for  the  Turks  admire  swarthy  men.  Hence  the  phrase  suggests  to  them  Osman 
the  darkly  beautiful,  the  nobly  attractive  and  commanding.  Despite  that  sudden 
slaying  of  his  uncle,  so  repellent  to  Western  ideas,  Osman  is  regarded  by  his  country- 
men as  almost  a saint.  The  wish  with  which  each  new  Sultan  of  Turkey  is 
greeted  is  that  he  may  be,  not  as  great,  but  as  good  as  Osman. 

The  death  of  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  left  his  authority  to  his  two  sons, 
Aladdin  and  Orchan,  between  whom  a contest  of  generosity  at  once  arose.  Aladdin 
was  the  elder,  but  the  European  rule  of  succession  was  by  no  means  fully  estab- 
lished amid  the  Turks.  Indeed,  in  their  old  days  of  wandering,  it  had  been  the 
youngest  son  who  remained  to  care  for  the  aged  parents,  and  who  finally  took 
possession  of  the  homestead.  Each  elder  lad,  as  he  came  to  manhood,  started  off 
with  a few  comrades  to  seek  new  fortunes.  Moreover,  it  was  Orchan  who  had 
proved  his  ability  and  gladdened  his  father’s  heart  by  the  capture  of  Brusa; 
so  the  dying  Emir  named  Orchan  as  his  successor. 

Emir  Orchan  offered  his  disinherited  brother  whatever  he  desired,  even  to 
the  half  of  his  domains,  but  Aladdin  refused  to  destroy  by  division  the  power  which 
their  father  had  built  up.  He  would  accept  only  the  revenues  of  a single  village. 
■“If  you  will  take  nothing  from  me,”  said  Orchan,  “then  you  must  be  my  Vizier;” 
which  means  bearer  of  burdens.  To  this  Aladdin  consented  and  became  the 
real  administrator  and  director  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 

To  him  the  Turks  attribute  almost  all  their  characteristic  institutions.  He 
gave  them  a code  of  laws,  and  established  a feudal  system  not  unlike  that  of  Europe. 
He  created  a standing  army,  antedating  by  over  a century  the  earliest  known  among 
the  nations  of  the  West.  Schools  were  instituted  and  mosques  erected,  as  were 
palaces  and  other  public  edifices  of  magnificent  architecture.  In  short,  if  we 
regard  the  ancestors  of  the  Osmanli  as  having  been  barbarians  when  they  first 
■entered  Asia  Minor,  their  progress  in  civilization  was  rapid  almost  beyond  parallel. 
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Of  all  Aladdin’s  institutions,  the  best-known  to  the  West  was  the  band  of  soldiers 
called  the  Janizaries.  The  idea  was  suggested  to  him  by  a warrior  relative;  the 
name  Janizaries,  which  means  “new  troops,”  was  given  the  first  recruits  by  a. 
holy  dervish  who  blessed  them;  but  Aladdin’s  was  the  brain  and  Orchan’s  the 
hand  that  brought  them  into  being.  The  purpose  of  their  creation  was  partly, 
at  least,  religious.  When  the  Turks  conquered  a people  opposed  to  the  faith  of 
Mahomet,  they  did  not  compel  conversion  by  massacre,  but  sought  to  induce  it 
by  milder  means.  One  of  their  methods  was  to  exact  from  the  subjected  territory 
a yearly  tribute  of  the  fairest  and  strongest  boys  who  were  not  Mahometans. 
In  this  manner,  a thousand  such  lads  were  gathered  every  year  and  separated 
from  home  and  all  the  softer  influences  of  life.  They  were  brought  up  as  Mahome- 
tans, trained  in  warfare  and,  if  deemed  worthy,  became  members  of  the  band  of 
“new  troops,”  the  chief  instrument  of  Turkish  warfare,  the  central  band  on  whose 
final,  desperate  charge,  like  that  of  the  four  hundred  and  forty-four  warriors  of 
Ertoghrul,  the  rulers  relied  for  victory. 

The  weapons  thus  prepared  by  Aladdin  were  wielded  by  Orchan.  Within  a 
year  of  his  father’s  death,  he  had  captured  Nicomedia,  the  second  of  the  three 
Greek  cities  which  had  defied  his  father.  Three  years  later  (1330)  he  put  an  end 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor,  by  compelling  the  surrender  of 
Nicsea,  the  last  and  greatest  of  their  strongholds,  inferior  only  to  Constantinople 
itself  in  size  and  splendor.  The  Turkish  kingdom  of  Karasi,  with  its  capital  at 
the  ancient  Greek  city  of  Pergamos,  was  also  conquered  (1336).  This  established 
the  authority  of  Orchan  over  all  north-western  Asia  Minor,  and  gave  him  a king- 
dom nearly  as  large  as  modern  Italy.  He  became  the  nearest  neighbor  and  in- 
deed the  real  master  of  the  ancient  and  decrepit  Roman  Empire  of  the  East.  This 
still  lingered  as  a Greek  kingdom  with  its  capital  at  Constantinople  and  its  feeble 
authority  extending  over  most  of  what  to-day  is  European  Turkey.  The  cities 
of  Asia  Minor  had  acknowledged  a vague  allegiance  to  this  Empire,  and  in  seizing 
them,  Orchan  began  its  dismemberment.  Throughout  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  he  was  the  practical  dictator  of  its  policy.  Crusaders  from  the  West  gathered 
to  aid  this  outpost  of  Christianity  against  the  Turks.  But  Orchan  was  repeatedly 
appealed  to  by  the  rivals  who  fought  for  its  throne,  and  in  viewing  the  intrigues 
of  father  fighting  against  son,  he  gained  such  an  introduction  into  European 
statecraft  as  could  hardly  have  roused  in  him  much  admiration  or  even  respect 
for  the  civilization  of  the  West. 

Nearly  a quarter  of  a century  was  devoted'  by  Orchan  to  establishing  himself 
in  Asia  Minor,  while  his  warriors  became  ever  more  clamorous  for  a new  advance. 
Several  times  bands  of  them  crossed  from  Asia  and  raided  the  provinces  beyond 
Constantinople,  but  these  expeditions  aimed  only  at  plunder  and  were  not  intended 
to  establish  a permanent  dominion.  In  1356,  came  what  was  really  the  next  great 
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forward  step  of  the  Osmanli,  their  first  acquisition  of  European  territory.  Solyman, 
the  son  of  Orchan,  was  in  command  of  his  father’s  troops  along  the  Hellespont. 
As  he  stood  gazing  across  its  waters,  he  had,  according  to  legend,  one  of  those 
visions  characteristic  of  and  so  useful  to  his  race.  A crescent  moon  rose  before 
him,  linking  the  two  continents  with  its  light;  he  heard  voices  summoning  him 
to  advance  and  saw  palace  after  palace  rising  out  of  nothing,  for  his  possession. 

A band  of  forty  warriors  with  young  Solyman  at  their  head  rowed  secretly 
across  the  Hellespont  by  night  and  stormed  the  European  fortress  of  Tzympe,. 
capturing  it  by  surprise.  The  Greek  Emperor  remonstrated,  but  Solyman  re- 
fused to  give  up  his  prize.  A large  ransom  was  offered  him,  and  peaceful  negotia- 
tions were  in  progress,  when  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  a terrific  earthquake  swept 
over  all  the  region,  breaking  and  battering  the  walls  of  many  cities.  The  oppor- 
tunity seemed  too  providential  to  be  lost.  The  Turks  cried  out  that  God  himself 
had  interfered  to  deliver  the  country  into  their  hands.  The  troops  of  Solyman 
advanced  from  Tzympe  and  seized  Gallipoli,  the  chief  city  and  seaport  of  the 
Hellespont,  marching  in  over  the  ruins  of  its  walls  without  resistance  from  the 
terror-stricken  inhabitants.  Other  towns  were  captured  in  similar  manner, 
and  though  the  Greek  Emperor  protested,  he  dared  do  no  more. 

Solyman  died,  and  his  body,  like  that  of  Osman,  was  buried  near  the  scene 
of  his  last  conquest.  Soon  afterward,  Emir  Orchan  closed  a long  life  full  of  honors, 
and  fame.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  eldest  surviving  son,  Amurath 
or  Murad  I (1359-1389). 

Murad,  the  last  of  the  Osmanli  rulers  to  be  satisfied  with  the  simple  title  of 
Emir,  was  a worthy  representative  of  his  able,  energetic  race.  He  had  first  to 
defend  himself  against  a revolt  incited  by  the  Emir  of  Caramania,  chief  rival  of  the 
Osmanli  for  dominion  over  Asia  Minor.  Despite  the  intrigues  of  the  enemy, 
Murad  suppressed  the  rebellion  with  a vigor  and  rapidity  which  thoroughly  con- 
vinced his  subjects  of  his  right  to  rule.  Then  he  returned  to  the  Hellespont, 
and  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  brother  Solyman  continued  the  advance 
of  the  Osmanli  into  Europe. 

His  reign  was  practically  one  long  war  against  the  West,  and  to  him  were  due 
most  of  those  Turkish  acquisitions  in  Europe  which  have  lasted  to  this  day.  The 
great  city  of  Adrianople  was  wrested  from  the  Greek  Empire  in  1360,  and  Murad 
settled  his  court  there  permanently,  made  the  place  one  of  his  capitals,  and  the 
seat  from  which  he  pushed  on  to  further  conquests.  The  degenerate  Greeks, 
opposed  him  with  no  effective  force,  and  retained  in  their  power  only  the  massive- 
walled  capital,  Constantinople,  with  its  immediate  surroundings. 

The  invaders  found  a much  more  vigorous  foe  when  they  approached  the  Balkan 
States,  the  little  principalities  which  we  have  seen  revived  in  our  own  generation, 
after  their  national  life  had  been  extinct  for  over  four  hundred  years.  In  the 
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fourteenth  century  Servia  was  a powerful  state,  an  empire  in  the  estimation  of  its 
rulers,  one  of  whom  had  assumed  the  grandiloquent  title  “Emperor  of  the  Roume- 
lians,  the  Macedonian  Christ-loving  Czar.”  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria  were' also  strong 
kingdoms  of  the  Sclavic  race,  while  beyond,  and  aiding  them,  lay  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary, at  that  time  two  of  the  chief  powers  of  Europe. 

A league  of  all  these  states  was  formed  to  expel  from  the  continent  the  invading 
Osmanli.  The  Christian  forces  took  the  field  and  advanced  almost  to  Adrianople. 
In  the  pride  of  their  numbers  and  prowess,  they  neglected  all  precautions;  and, 
as  they  lay  one  night  by  the  Marizza  River  engaged  in  a drunken  carouse,  they 
were  suddenly  set  upon  by  the  Turks  and  completely  overthrown  (1363). 

The  battle  of  the  Marizza  was  the  first  of  the  long  series  in  which  for  five  cen- 
turies the  Eastern  invaders  have  held  their  ground  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  West. 
The  Turkish  historians  rise  to  poetry  in  celebration  of  the  triumph.  Says  one 
of  them:  “The  enemy  were  caught  even  as  wild  beasts  in  their  lair.  They  were 
driven  before  us  as  flames  are  driven  before  the  wind,  till  plunging  into  the  Marizza 
they  perished  in  its  waters.”  By  1376,  both  Servia  and  Bulgaria  had  become 
tributary  states  to  Murad,  and  the  great  Emir  set  himself  to  the  peaceful  task  of 
consolidating  the  kingdom  which  he  had  more  than  doubled  in  size. 

Once  only  in- later  life  was  he  compelled  to  encounter  rebellion,  and  that  was 
not  from  his  subjects  but  from  his  younger  son  Saoudji.  The  tale  is  strikingly 
Turkish.  Saoudji  was  in  command  of  all  his  country’s  forces  in  Europe.  He 
thought  himself  neglected  by  his  father,  and  joining  an  equally  discontented  son 
of  the  Greek  Emperor,  ordered  the  Turkish  troops  to  follow  him  in  revolt.  The 
wrathful  Murad  hurried  back  from  Asia.  He  accused  the  Greek  Emperor  of 
being  the  instigator  of  their  two  sons;  and  the  trembling  Emperor,  to  prove  he 
had  no  part  in  it,  agreed  with  Murad  that  if  the  youths  were  captured,  they 
should  both  have  their  eyes  put  out.  Marching  onward  from  this  interview,  the 
Sultan  encamped  his  troops  in  front  of  his  son’s  forces,  and  himself  spurred  forward 
alone  in  the  night.  Riding  up  to  the  rebels  he  called  out  to  them  to  return  to 
their  allegiance.  At  the  sound  of  the  well-known  voice,  the  Turkish  warriors 
rushed  around  their  Sultan  in  multitudes,  beseeching  pardon  since  they  had 
been  bound  in  loyalty  to  follow  the  command  of  his  son. 

Thus  the  rebellion  was  over,  but  Murad  seized  Saoudji,  blinded  him  according 
to  his  pledge  and  then  beheaded  him.  The  Greek  nobles  who  were  with  the  rebel, 
were  drowned  in  batches,  the  Sultan  showing  a grim  pleasure  in  their  sufferings. 
He  bound  the  Greek  prince  in  chains  and  sent  him  to  the  Emperor,  informing  the 
latter  of  the  punishment  already  inflicted  on  Saoudji.  The  feeble  Emperor  blinded 
his  own  son  also,  but  unwillingly  and  so  imperfectly  that  the  youth  was  left  with 
some  slight  power  of  vision.  Murad  took  no  further  notice  of  the  matter. 

Equally  important  with  Murad’s  European  conquests,  at  least  to  Turkish 
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eyes,  was  his  victory  over  the  Emir  of  Caramania,  the  hereditary  rival  of  his  house. 
Caramania  was  the  land  of  south-eastern  Asia  Minor  where  a Turkish  power 
similar  to  that  of  the  Osmanli  had  grown  up  from  the  ruins  of  older  empires.  The 
two  rival  states  had  swallowed  one  by  one  the  lesser  principalities  between  them 
and  finally  stood  face  to  face  disputing  the  supremacy  of  the  entire  region.  The 
decisive  struggle  broke  out  in  1387,  and  Murad  completely  overthrew  the  enemy 
in  a great  battle  at  Iconium.  It  was  here  that  Bajazet,  Murad’s  son  and  successor, 
gained  the  title  of  Ilderim,  “the  lightning,”  through  the  speed  and  fury  of  his 
attacks  upon  the  foe. 

Scarcely  were  the  Caramanians  overcome,  when  the  aged  monarch  found 
himself  confronted  by  another  danger.  A second  league  of  the  Christian  states 
was  formed  against  him  with  Servia  at  their  head.  This  kingdom  and  Bulgaria 
had  been  apparently  his  submissive  vassals,  until  in  1388  their  troops  suddenly 
assailed  and  almost  annihilated  a Turkish  army  which  was  advancing  into  the 
unsubdued  province  of  Bosnia.  Murad  hurried  from  Asia  for  revenge.  His 
troops  crossed  the  Balkans  into  Bulgaria,  desolated  the  land  with  grim  fury,  con- 
quered and  annexed  it.  The  Turkish  frontier  was  advanced  to  the  Danube. 
Then  Murad  himself  led  his  forces  against  Servia.  The  enormous  army  which 
was  gathered  against  him  from  many  Christian  states,  greatly  outnumbered  his, 
but  the  aged  conqueror  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  foe  on  the  plain  of  Kossova 
(1389).  A brilliant  Turkish  victory  followed,  due  once  more,  we  are  told,  to  the 
dash  and  daring  of  Bajazet  Ilderim. 

While  the  contest  was  raging,  Murad  was  stabbed  by  a Servian  assassin,  who 
penetrated  to  his  tent  under  pretense  of  being  a deserter  with  important  news. 
The  Emir  lived  long  enough  to  be  assured  of  his  last  great  victory  and  to  order  the 
execution  of  his  rebel  vassal,  the  Servian  King,  who  was  brought  before  him  a 
prisoner.  Then  he  died,  and  Bajazet  Ilderim  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

In  Bajazet  I (1389-1402)  we  find  a ruler  of  wholly  different  type  from  the  earlier 
Osmanli.  Four  generations  of  the  house  of  Ertoghrul  had  shown  themselves 
fierce  and  strong,  but  also  wise  and  just  and  even  generous,  caring  for  the  reality 
of  power  rather  than  its  outward  trappings.  Bajazet  seemed  to  inherit  only 
the  ferocity  of  his  race.  He  was  vain  and  ostentatious,  false  and  foolish,  an  evil- 
minded  voluptuary,  who  brought  to  ruin  almost  all  that  his  ancestors  had  labored 
to  accomplish.  Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  accept  these  statements  too  freely.  The 
Turkish  writers,  with  their  love  of  allegory  and  poetic  justice,  always  insist  that 
vice  must  be  punished  and  virtue  rewarded.  As  Bajazet  fell,  it  follows  therefore 
in  the  estimation  of  his  people  that  he  must  have  been  wicked;  and  the  tales  of 
his  folly  and  perfidy  have  perchance  been  pictured  with  too  dark  a hue. 

Yet  the  record  seems  plain  to  read.  The  new  Emir’s  first  act  on  the  very  field 
of  battle,  was  to  seize  his  only  surviving  brother  and  cause  him  to  be  put  to  death. 
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Remembering  that  Orchan,  a younger  brother,  had  superseded  an  elder,  Bajazet 
meant  to  allow  no  rival  near  the  throne,  which  he  had  already  resolved  to  hold  by 
force  if  not  by  justice. 

Fickle  fortune  seemed  to  welcome  him  as  a favorite  and  showered  upon  his 
undeserving  head  all  the  conquests  for  which  his  father  had  laboriously  prepared 
the  way.  Servia,  crushed  by  the  defeat  of  Kossova,  became  a vassal -state,  its 
king  remaining  the  most  valued  and  the  most  faithful  of  the  allies  of  Bajazet. 
Wallachia  also  became  tributary  to  the  Turks  without  much  resistance;  and  thus 
their  expanding  territory  for  the  first  time  crossed  the  Danube.  In  1392,  Sigis- 
mund,  King  of  Hungary,  afterward  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  attacked  them,  but 
was  driven  back  in  utter  rout. 

Bajazet  was  next  obliged  to  return  to  Asia  to  re-establish  his  dominion  over 
Caramania,  whose  emirs  were  recovering  from  thfcir  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Murad. 
They  do  not  seem,  however,  to  have  been  able  to  offer  Bajazet  any  considerable 
opposition,  and  he  annexed  their  entire  land  as  a*  permanent  part  of  his  empire. 
He  then  marched  his  victorious  armies  to  the  eastward,  and  extended  his  power 
over  the  last  remaining  fragments  of  Asia  Minor. 

Having  thus  made  sure  of  his  domains,  Bajazet  sank  into  a state  of  indolence 
and  evil  pleasure.  The  tales  of  his  debauchery  and  licentiousness  are  too  hideous 
to  repeat.  His  pride,  however,  led  him  to  do  one  noteworthy  thing.  The  simple 
title  of  Emir  seemed  to  him  insufficient  for  his  glory.  He  applied  to  the  Caliph 
in  Egypt,  the  religious  head  of  the  Mahometan  world,  and  was  by  him  authorized 
to  assume  the  illustrious  title  of  Sultan,  or  lord  of  lords. 

In  1396,  Sultan  Bajazet  was  compelled  to  return  to  Europe  to  meet  the  most 
formidable  effort  yet  put  forth  by  the  West  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  Turks. 
In  the  Hungarians,  the  invaders  had  at  last  encountered  Roman  Christians,  instead 
of  the  Greeks  who  looked  to  Constantinople  as  their  Church’s  centre.  Upon  the 
appeal  of  the  defeated  King  Sigismund  of  Hungary,  the  Roman  Pope  preached  a 
crusade  against  the  heathen  foe.  An  army,  perhaps  twelve  thousand  strong* 
composed  not  of  peasants  but  of  the  proudest  knights  of  France  and  Germany,  took 
up  the  holy  war.  So  splendid  was  their  array  that  they  boasted  that  if  the  sky 
should  fall  they  would  uphold  it  on  the  points  of  their  lances.  They  planned  to 
defeat  Bajazet,  then  take  possession  of  Constantinople,  then  conquer  Asia  Minorj 
march  on  to  Syria,  seize  Jerusalem,  and  re-establish  a Christian  kingdom  there. 

King  Sigismund  received  this  aid  with  joy,  and  marshalling  his  own  forces* 
joined  the  advance  of  the  Crusaders.  The  King  of  Servia  refused  to  desert  Bajazet 
and  join  them,  so  this  Christian  state  was  laid  waste  by  the  followers  of  the  Cross. 
Its  warriors  were  slain  without  quarter  and  its  cities  stormed. 

The  Sultan  made  haste  to  gather  the  most  powerful  army  his  dominions  could 
supply,  and  met  the  enemy  before  the  city  of  Nicopolis.  The  Crusaders  had 
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boasted  that  this  notorious  voluptuary  would  never  dare  encounter  them;  they 
had  refused  to  believe  the  news  of  his  approach.  When  at  last  his  troops  suddenly 
faced  them,  the  Crusaders  were  eager  to  attack  at  once.  Sigismund,  who  knew 
to  his  cost  the  Turkish  style  of  battle,  explained  to  his  impetuous  allies  that  they 
were  confronting  only  the  lighter  troops,  whose  attack  meant  nothing.  He  en- 
treated them  not  to  exhaust  themselves  until  the  Janizaries  should  appear.  But 
the  Crusaders,  especially  the  French  knights,  refused  to  be  advised;  they  would 
not  condescend  to  alter  their  form  of  battle  to  please  the  Turks,  but  insisted  on 
charging  the  foe  at  once  and  bearing  down  all  who  opposed  them.  Their  light- 
armed opponents  scattered,  but  there  were  always  other  troops  beyond.  The 
Frenchmen  were  led  on  and  on  until  at  length,  when  they  were  exhausted  and  their 
wearied  horses  were  stumbling  at  every  step,  the  last  curtain  of  light  horsemen  was 
drawn  away,  and  they  saw  before  them  the  long,  stern  ranks  of  the  steel-clad 
Janizaries.  Slowly  the  grim  foe  closed  about  them  in  a circle,  and  the  Frenchmen 
were  slain  or  captured  almost  to  a man. 

Following  them,  hoping  yet  to  save  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  came  the  Hun- 
garians and  the  remnant  of  the  Crusaders.  Both  sides  fought  valiantly;  but  the 
Servian  troops  under  Bajazet,  furious  at  the  cruel  devastation  of  their  land,  made 
a charge  that  swept  all  before  it.  The  Janizaries  advanced  to  join  them,  and  soon 
the  Hungarians  and  their  allies  were  fleeing  in  utter  rout.  King  Sigismund  escaped 
almost  alone  from  the  disastrous  battlefield  of  Nicopolis  (1396). 

The  slaughter  was  immense.  Christian  historians  say  that  sixty  thousand 
Turks  were  slain.  The  next  day  Bajazet,  vowing  to  be  avenged  for  the  loss  of 
so  many  subjects,  caused  almost  all  his  prisoners,  at  least  ten  thousand  in  number, 
to  be  massacred  in  his  presence.  A few  of  the  richest  Crusaders  were  spared  for 
ransom,  and  when  these  were  released,  the  Sultan  sent  back  by  them  the  scornful 
message  that  he  would  always  be  pleased  to  have  the  Franks  come  and  try  their 
strength  against  him. 

The  Turks  did  not  pursue  their  advantage  far.  After  ravaging  a portion  of 
the  enemy’s  domains,  Bajazet  fell  back.  Perhaps  his  losses  had  really  been 
too  great  to  bear,  though  his  own  historians  explain  that  he  was  seized  with  ill- 
ness. He  sent  his  troops  into  Greece  instead,  and  all  that  ancient  land  was  added 
to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Then  in  1400,  Bajazet  dispatched  to  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople  a haughty  notice  that  the  divinely  appointed  conquerors  would 
wait  no  longer,  that  Constantinople  must  be  surrendered  to  them,  or  they  would 
slay  every  soul  within  its  walls.  The  Emperor  bravely  responded  that  he  knew 
his  weakness,  but  would  defend  his  capital,  and  only  Heaven  could  decide  the 
issue. 

Heaven  had  already  decided.  This  last  easy  triumph  was  to  be  denied  the 
savage  Bajazet.  Already  his  doom  was  at  hand.  The  great  Tartar  conqueror, 
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Timur  the  Lame,  or  Tamburlane,  had  established  his  empire  in  Central  Asia. 
His  forces  swept  westward  and  clashed  with  those  of  the  Osmanli.  A son  of  Bajazet 
defended  against  the  invaders  the  city  of  Sebastia  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Asia 
Minor.  Sebastia  was  captured  and  all  its  defenders  slain  with  torture.  The 
Sultan  vowed  to  avenge  his  son.  Timur’s  hordes  had  surged  southward  into 
Syria,  but  would  soon  return.  Bajazet  had  two  years  in  which  to  gather  all  his 
forces;  then  Turk  and  Tartar  met  on  the  plain  of  Angora  to  contest  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  East  (1402). 

Vague  and  marvellous  legends  have  reached  us  of  this  tremendous  battle. 
The  Turkish  historians  seem  to  assign  to  Bajazet  a hundred  thousand  troops 
and  to  Timur  eight  hundred  thousand.  Yet,  despite  this  ejiormous  discrepancy, 
they  represent  their  own  chieftain  as  acting  with  the  blind  self-confidence  of  a 
madman  or  a fool.  To  show  his  contempt  of  his  adversary,  he  withdrew  his  troops 
from  before  the  foe  and  employed  them  in  a gigantic  hunt,  miles  upon  miles  of 
mountain  land  being  encircled  by  the  army  and  the  game  driven  forward  to  be 
killed  by  the  Sultan  and  his  court.  So  exhaustive  was  the  labor,  so  barren  the 
region,  that  thousands  of  the  warriors  perished  of  thirst;  and  when  at  last  the 
senseless  tyrant  would  have  permitted  his  victims  to  return  to  the  streams  of  the 
plain,'  they  found  the  vantage  ground  occupied  by  their  watchful  foe  and  they  could 
reach  the  water  only  by  fighting  for  it.  They  struggled  heroically  but  in  vain, 
and  the  gallant  army  perished  almost  to  a man,  through  exhaustion  rather  than 
the  blows  of  their  enemies. 

Of  these  legends  we  may  believe  what  we  choose.  It  is  certain  that. the  Turks 
were  utterly  defeated;  Bajazet  was  captured,  and  Timur  marched  in  triumphant 
procession  over  the  Asiatic  territories  of  his  foe.  The  tale  has  passed  into  litera- 
ture of  his  carrying  the  fallen  Sultan  around  in  an  iron  cage  and  forcing  him  to 
drag  his  conqueror’s  chariot.  But  in  truth  the  captive  seems  to  have  been  borne 
about  in  a comfortable  litter,  to  which  bars  were  only  added  after  he  had  attempted 
to  escape.  Timur’s  treatment  was  apparently  as  kindly  as  was  consistent  with 
holding  a rival  prisoner.  Bajazet  soon  died;  and  Timur  did  not  long  survive  him. 
The  Tartar  chief  had  conquered  all  Asia,  but  his  successors  did  not  know  how 
to  hold  together  his  vast  domains,  and  at  his  death  the  Asiatic  world  fell  into 
chaos. 


Mahomet  the  Conqueror  at  Belgrade 

Chapter  III 

THE  RECOVERY  OF  THE  EMPIRE  AND  THE  CAPTURE  OF  CON- 
STANTINOPLE BY  MAHOMET  II 


[. Authorities : As  before,  also  Mommsen,  “History  of  the  Roman  Empire”;  Von  Ranke,  “History 
of  Servia”;  Pears,  “The  Fall  of  Constantinople”;  Vambery,  “The  Story  of  Hungary”;  Besant,  “Con- 
stantinople and  its  Sieges.”] 

T is  curious  to  reflect  that  after  the  deaths  of  Timur  and 
Bajazet,  the  empire  of  the  victor  perished,  while  that 
of  the  vanquished  survived.  This  was  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  latter  power  had  been  established, 
so  thoroughly,  so  wisely,  that  all  the  tyranny  and  folly 
of  Bajazet  had  not  been  able  to  destroy  the  esteem  in 
which  his  family  was  held.  Sultan- (Eni  and  its  sur- 
rounding territory,  with  some  part  even  of  the  more 
recently  acquired  domains  of  Murad  and  Bajazet,  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  Osmanli.  Yet  their  empire  had  to  endure  an  even 
severer  shock  than  that  delivered  by  Timur.  Bajazet’s  eldest  son, 
Solyman,  was  ruling  the  European  portion  of  the  Sultan’s  domains 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Angora.  Three  younger  sons  escaped 
from  that  fatal  field,  and  the  four  brothers  plunged  at  once  into 
civil  war,  each  claiming  a portion  of  their  father’s  domains. 

Mahomet,  the  youngest  of  the  four,  had  inherited  the  high 
character  and  abilities  of  the  earlier  generations  of  his  house;  the 
'otners  seemed  to  possess  little  beyond  their  father’s  savagery.  Gradually  Mahomet 
gained  possession  of  all  the  Asiatic  region  and  established  himself  at  Brusa,  the 
capital  of  the  empire.  He  even  allied  himself  with  the  Greeks  against  his  brother; 
and  his  troops  garrisoned  Constantinople.  Asiatic  Turks  fought  European  Turks 
in  defense  of  this  ancient  capital  of  Christianity. 
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At  last  the  virtues  of  Mahomet  and  the  vices  of  his  brothers  caused  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  latter  to  desert  them  even  on  the  field  of  battle,  and,  by  1413,  Mahomet 
had  reunited  under  his  single  sceptre  all  that  was  left  of  the  shorn  and  desolated 
empire.  In  Europe  he  then  sought  peace  rather  than  reconquest.  His  friendly 
alliance  with  the  Greek  Emperor  was  continued,  although  the  Greeks  had  regained 
many  of  their  cities  formerly  captured  by  the  Turks.  The  Sultan  held  at  Adrian- 
ople  a general  conference  with  all  the  little  lords  who  had  seized  a city  or  a province 
on  his  European  borders  and  made  themselves  independent.  He  promised  to 
leave  them  unharmed  in  their  possessions.  “Peace,”  he  said  to  them,  “I  grant 
to  all,  peace  I accept  from  all.  May  the  God  of  peace  be  against  the  breakers 
of  that  peace.” 

The  shrewd  Sultan  thus  gained  opportunity  to  devote  all  his  attention  to  his 
Asiatic  dominions,  which  were  in  even  more  precarious  condition.  The  Emir  of 
Caramania  had  been  re-established  as  an  independent  ruler  by  Timur.  By  degrees 
he  had  regained  much  of  the  former  power  of  his  race,  and  burning  with  inex- 
tinguishable hatred,  was  once  more  ravishing  the  lands  of  the  Osmanli.  His  forces 
even  besieged  Brusa,  their  capital.  Mahomet  hurried  to  its  rescue,  and  after  a 
long  campaign  was  victorious  over  his  hereditary  foe.  The  Emir  was  brought 
before  him  a captive.  With  his  usual  mild  policy,  Mahomet  only  demanded  an 
oath  of  submission,  which  the  Emir  gave  by  placing  his  hand  within  the  robe  upon 
his  breast  and  saying,  “So  long  as  there  is  breath  within  this  body,  I swear  never 
to  attack  or  covet  the  possessions  of  the  Sultan.” 

Even  as  the  captive  left  the  presence  of  his  conqueror,  he  began  giving  orders 
to  his  captains  to  renew  the  struggle.  They  reminded  him  of  his  oath,  but  he 
grimly  drew  from  the  concealment  of  his  bosom  a dead  bird,  and  told  them  that 
it  was  only  while  breath  remained  in  that  body  that  he  had  sworn  to  submit.  So 
the  war  began  again.  Once  more  the  Sultan  broke  the  dwindling  power  of  his 
foe,  and  once  more  he  pardoned  him. 

Mahomet,  in  his  early  days  of  strife,  had  been  called  by  his  followers  the  “cham- 
pion,” because  of  his  strength  and  skill  with  weapons;  but  in  later  years  he  became 
a builder  of  palaces  and  mosques  to  replace  those  that  had  been  ruined  in  the  years 
of  anarchy;  he  became  a lover  of  the  arts,  and  his  added  name  was  Tschelebi, 
which  means  the  noble-minded  or  the  gentleman.  It  was  Mahomet  the  gentleman 
who  thus  forgave  his  foes,  yet  restored  his  domains  to  peace  and  security.  He  is 
remembered  by  his  countrymen  as  the  second  founder  of  their  empire,  its  rescuer 
after  the  period  of  devastation. 

It  is  strange  that  this  lover  of  life’s  purer  side  should  have  been  forced  con- 
stantly to  engage  in  war.  The  Dervishes  of  his  own  faith  raised  a revolt  against 
him,  the  only  religious  strife  which  for  centuries  directed  the  fanaticism  of  the  Turks 
against  other  than  external  foes.  This  was  suppressed  only  after  several  bloody 
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battles.  A pretender  claiming  to  be  a son  of  Bajazet  caused  another  civil  warr 
was  defeated  and  escaped  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  imprisoned.  There 
was  a quarrel  with  the  Venetians,  and  the  Sultan  built  against  them  the  first  of 
those  Turkish  fleets  which  afterward  became  the  terror  of  the  Mediterranean. 
There  was  also  fighting  along  the  Hungarian  frontier.  Fortunately  for  the  Turks,. 
Hungary  had  been  so  crushed  by  the  great  defeat  at  Nicopolis  that  she  remained 
quiet  through  all  the  Turkish  period  of  weakness.  But  her  people  finding  them- 
selves unassailed,  now  began  to  recover  courage  and  to  renew  the  strife. 

Mahomet  died  of  apoplexy  in  1421,  and  his  death  was  concealed  for  forty  days 
to  enable  his  eldest  son  and  acknowledged  successor,  Murad,  to  return  to  Brusa. 
from  the  eastern  frontier  where  he  was  learning  the  art  of  war.  Murad  II  (1421— 
1451)  was  a youth  of  only  eighteen  when  he  was  thus  unexpectedly  called  to  assume 
the  difficult  position  and  responsibilities  of  his  father.  Once  again,  however, 
the  Osmanli  had  found  a chief  worthy  of  their  fame. 

The  Greek  Emperor,  presuming  on  the  new  Sultan’s  youth  and  hoping  to- 
renew  the  civil  wars  which  had  proved  so  destructive  to  his  dangerous  neighbors, 
released  his  prisoner,  the  pretended  son  of  Bajazet.  The  expected  strife  did  follow, 
but  it  was  soon  terminated.  Murad  displayed  a skill  both  in  statecraft  and  ire 
battle  which  completely  overmatched  his  opponent,  who  was  defeated  and  slain. 

The  youthful  Sultan  vowed  to  end  forever  the  perfidy  of  the  Greeks  by  cap- 
turing Constantinople.  In  1422,  he  besieged  the  massive  walls  of  the  metropolis, 
advancing  against  them  with  good  generalship  and  reaching  the  point  where  a 
preliminary  assault  was  begun.  Both  Greek  and  Turkish  accounts  tell  us  that 
this  was  repelled  by  the  miraculous  appearance  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  the  most 
threatened  spot.  The  assault  certainly  failed,  and  Murad  was  soon  compelled, 
to  withdraw  his  forces  to  meet  another  danger. 

This  was  an  Asiatic  rebellion  headed  by  his  younger  brother  and  supported  by 
all  the  power  of  the  Emir  of  Caramania.  It  was  suppressed  and  its  leader  slain. 
Murad  himself  remained  for  a long  time  in  personal  government  over  the  people 
of  Caramania;  and  from  that  time  onward  they  became  the  devoted  followers  of 
his  house.  We  hear  no  more  of  their  persistent  and  formidable  revolts. 

Along  the  Hungarian  border  the  Turkish  troops  were  engaged  in  an  endless- 
though  not  serious  warfare,  and  after  many  years  of  patience  had  fully  established 
Murad’s  power  in  Asia,  he  resolved  to  crush  forever  this  petty  contest  in  Europe.. 
He  was  destined,  however,  in  the  new  strife  to  meet  at  last  his  equals  if  not  his; 
superiors  in  the  art  of  war,  the  two  ablest  champions  brought  by  the  West  against 
the  East; — Hunyadi,  the  hero  of  Hungary,  and  Scanderbeg,  the  hero  of  Albania. 

The  decisive  war  began  in  1442  when  the  forces  of  Murad  were  repulsed  from 
Belgrade,  the  chief  fortress  on  the  Hungarian  border.  At  the  same  time,  Hunyadi 
leaped  into  fame  by  defeating  with  great  slaughter  a Turkish  army  which  had: 
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invested  the  town  of  Hermanstadt  in  Transylvania.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
savagery  of  Bajazet,  who  slew  his  Christian  prisoners  after  Nicopolis;  but  there  i? 
certainly  little  to  choose  between  the  methods  of  either  side.  After  the  battle  of 
Hermanstadt,  Hunyadi  caused  the  Turkish  general  and  his  son  to  be  chopped 
into  little  pieces;  then,  at  a banquet  of  victory,  he  entertained  his  guests  by  having 
Turkish  captives  led  in  one  by  one  and  slaughtered  in  various  interesting  ways. 

Hunyadi  followed  his  success  by  an  even  greater  victory  at  Vasag.  Encouraged 
by  this  turning  of  the  tide,  the  Roman  Pope  preached  another  crusade,  and  volun- 
teers from  all  Europe  joined  Hunyadi’s  force.  The  next  year,  1443,  he  led  a 
strong  army  into  Turkish  territory.  He  won  the  battle  of  Nissa,  drove  the  Turks 
out  of  Bulgaria,  and  fought  his  way  across  the  Balkan  Mountains  in  most  remark- 
able manner,  opening  to  the  ravages  of  his  army  the  thoroughly  Turkish  district 
around  Adrianople.  That  year,  however,  he  advanced  no  farther;  his  great 
force  broke  up,  and  its  members  scattered  to  their  homes. 

Murad  had  not  personally  encountered  this  terrible  foe;  but  having  found  his 
ablest  generals  defeated,  he  had  no  wish  to  put  his  life  and  throne  on  the  hazard 
of  so  desperate  a contest.  He  proposed  a peace  with  the  King  of  Hungary,  yield- 
ing the  latter  large  advantages  and  surrendering  all  his  claims  to  suzerainty  over 
Servia  and  Wallachia.  These  liberal  terms  were  accepted  and  a truce  was  made 
which  both  parties  swore  should  not  be  broken  for  at  least  ten  years  (1444). 

Having  thus  after  many  trials  established  peace  through  all  his  domains, 
rSultan  Murad  performed  an  act  rare  in  the  annals  of  any  land,  rarest  in  the  East. 
He  resigned  his  throne.  His  eldest  and  best-loved  son  having  just  died,  the  second, 
Mahomet,  a boy  of  fourteen,  was  declared  Sultan  and  girded  with  the  sacred  sword 
of  Osman.  Murad  retired,  not  to  a monastery  of  austerity  like  his  later  and  more 
celebrated  imitator,  the  German  Emperor  Charles  V,  but  to  a retreat  made  attract- 
ive by  every  pleasure  that  could  appeal  to  the  cultured  intellect. 

He  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  remain  in  his  seclusion.  The  truce  with 
Hunyadi  had  roused  vigorous  protest  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  A 
crusade  had  been  preached,  it  had  achieved  splendid  victories,  yet  its  object  was 
not  accomplished.  The  Turks  must  be  driven  wholly  out  of  Europe.  Their 
appeal  for  peace  proved  their  weakness;  the  successes  of  Hunyadi  attested  the 
irresistible  might  of  the  Christian  arms.  No  faith  was  to  be  kept  with  infidels  ; despite 
ithe  oaths  of  ten  years’  peace,  the  war  must  be  renewed  at  once.  Hunyadi  opposed 
:this.  Having  freed  his  own  land  and  those  nearest  it,  he  had  no  desire  for  further 
war;  but  he  was  overborne.  Without  warning,  waiting  only  till  the  promised 
fortresses  of  Servia  and  Wallachia  had  been  handed  over  to  them,  the  Christians 
invaded  the  Turkish  lands. 

Their  advance  was  as  successful  as  it  was  unexpected.  All  down  the  Danube 
Hunyadi  marched  his  forces,  seizing  the  fortresses  and  cities  by  the  way.  He  then 
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moved  southward  along  the  Black  Sea,  penetrating  as  far  as  the  important  port 
of  Varna,  which  he  captured. 

The  storm  which  Sultan  Murad  had  thus  far  avoided,  he  could  not  leave  to 
burst  upon  his  son.  Instantly  upon  news  of  Hunyadi’s  advance,  his  resolution 
was  taken.  Leaving  his  retirement,  he  hastily  gathered  his  best  troops  and  hurried 
to  repel  the  invader.  Crossing  the  Balkan  Mountains  in  unexpected  fashion, 
he  advanced  against  Hunyadi  from  the  rear,  and  for  the  first  time  these  two  able 
generals  met  at  Varna.  The  encounter  that  followed  is  known  to  the  Turks 
as  the  Battle  of  the  Violated  Treaty,  for  the  Sultan,  hoisting  a copy  of  that  document 
upon  a lance,  bade  his  soldiers  follow  it  as  a standard.  Hunyadi  on  his  side, 
having  grown  confident  through  success,  drew  up  his  forces  on  the  plain  outside 
the  city  and  charged  without  waiting  for  the  attack  of  the  foe.  Both  wings  of  the 
Turkish  army  were  driven  back,  and  we  are  told  that  for  a moment  Murad  con- 
templated flight.  But  in  the  centre,  the  Janizaries  held  firm.  The  Hungarian 
king  who  attacked  them  was  slain  and  his  head  raised  upon  a lance,  as  fitting  com- 
panion to  the  treaty  to  which  he  had  sworn.  Bearing  these  two  grim  standards 
the  Janizaries  advanced,  and  the  Christians  fled  before  them.  Even  Hunyadi, 
though  he  performed  prodigies  of  valor,  could  not  stay  the  tide.  He  himself 
escaped,  but  his  army  was  annihilated  (1444). 

The  battle  of  Varna  broke  forever  the  power  of  the  Balkan  States  which  had 
joined  Hunyadi.  Not  only  Servia  and  Wallachia  but  Bosnia  also  became  tribu- 
tary Turkish  states.  Having  established  garrisons  there  as  a bulwark  against 
Western  Europe,  Murad  for  the  second  time  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  and 
withdrew  to  his  philosophical  retreat.  He  is  the  only  sovereign  in  history  who 
has  ever  twice  resigned  his  power. 

The  peace  and  pleasure  for  which  he  longed  were  still  denied  him.  The  boy 
Mahomet  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  control  the  wild  Turkish  warriors.  The 
fierce  Janizaries  in  particular  were  little  likely  to  obey  a child.  They  engaged  in 
open  plunder  and  murder  and  laughed  at  all  efforts  to  restrain  them.  The  coun- 
cillors whom  Murad  had  left  around  his  son,  hurried  to  their  former  master  and 
besought  him  to  return  again  from  his  seclusion,  for  only  he  could  prevent  the 
■establishment  of  a military  tyranny,  a despotism  subject  to  these  “new  troops” 
once  slaves  of  the  empire. 

Then  Murad,  feeling  that  he  was  indeed  the  servant  of  his  subjects,  abandoned 
his  dream  of  rest.  He  came  forth  from  his  beloved  retreat  and  dispatched  young 
Mahomet  thither  to  study  and  obey,  until  he  should  be  capable  of  leading  and 
commanding.  The  turbulent  troops  welcomed  with  delight  the  return  of  their 
trusted  master.  The  ringleaders  of  sedition  were  executed,  the  remainder 
pardoned,  and  Murad  began  again  the  task  of  keeping  order  both  at  home  and 
on  his  frontiers. 
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The  chief  enemy  of  his  remaining  years  was  the  Albanian  hero,  Kara  George, 
or  Black  George,  frequently  spoken  of  as  Scanderbeg,  a corrupted  form  of  “Lord 
Alexander,”  a name  given  him  in  youth  by  Murad  himself  in  admiration  of  the 
lad’s  fiery  valor,  which  the  Sultan  said  was  like  that  of  the  great  conqueror,  Alex- 
ander. George  was  the  son  of  an  Albanian  chieftain  and  was  sent  to  Murad’s 
court  as  hostage  for  his  father.  He  was  brought  up  a Mahometan  and  became  a 
chief  favorite  of  the  Sultan,  then  one  of  his  most  valued  and  trusted  lieutenants, 
commanding  in  several  Asiatic  campaigns. 

In  secret,  however,  the  courted  and  admired  “Kara  George”  had  never  for- 
gotten the  home  of  his  childhood.  On  his  father’s  death  he  hoped  to  be  established 
in  the  family  lordship,  and  as  the  Sultan  failed  to  send  him  home  he  planned  a 
bold  revolt.  Seizing  for  its  execution  the  moment  of  Hunyadi’s  great  victories 
of  1443,  he  went  to  the  chief  secretary  of  the  empire  and  forced  him  with  a dagger 
at  his  throat  to  write  out  an  order  to  the  governor  in  Albania,  directing  that 
all  the  fortresses  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  bearer.  Then,  slaying  the 
unhappy  secretary  lest  the  secret  be  betrayed,  George  hurried  to  Albania  and 
without  difficulty  secured  command  of  almost  the  entire  region.  He  threw  off 
the  pretence  of  having  come  in  the  Sultan’s  name,  and  declared  the  land  inde- 
pendent and  its  ancient  religion  re-established.  The  wild  Albanian  mountaineers 
eagerly  joined  this  son  of  their  former  leader.  The  peaceful  Turkish  inhabitants 
of  the  land  were  massacred;  their  remaining  armies  were  defeated  and  put  to 
flight. 

Murad  by  abdicating  had  thought  to  leave  to  his  son  rather  than  himself  the 
struggle  against  his  well-beloved  page  and  favorite,  Scanderbeg.  But  even  on 
his  second  return  to  his  throne,  he  found  the  task  still  unbegun.  So  taking  this 
trial  also  upon  himself,  he  invaded  Albania  with  a mighty  army.  One  fortress 
after  another  was  recaptured.  The  Sultan,  however,  found  his  progress  so  slow 
and  so  costly  in  the  lives  of  his  followers,  that  he  resorted  to  his  old  tactics  and 
sought  peace,  offering  to  make  Scanderbeg  his  viceroy  over  Albania.  The  Al- 
banians steadily  refused  all  terms  of  accommodation,  and  the  Turks  were  finally 
compelled  to  fight  their  way  out  of  the  land  through  the  mountain  passes,  even  as 
they  had  forced  a passage  in. 

This  was  in  1448,  and  the  Sultan’s  departure  was  made  necessary  by  the  return 
of  his  other  foe,  Hunyadi,  who  had  recovered  from  the  defeat  of  Varna  and  was 
again  leading  an  army  out  of  Hungary,  attacking  the  Turks  in  Servia,  their  border 
dependency.  A second  time  did  Murad  defeat  his  greatest  enemy,  this  time 
in  the  terrific  three-day  battle  of  Kossova.  It  was  his  final  triumph;  he  died 
in  1451,  and  was  by  his  own  command  buried,  not  in  a grand  mausoleum,  but  in 
a simple,  open  grave,  “nothing  differing,”  says  Knowles,  the  picturesque  English 
historian  of  the  time,  “from  that  of  the  common  Turks, — that  the  mercy  and  blessing 
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of  God  might  come  unto  him  by  the  shining  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  the  falling 
of  the  rain  and  dew  of  Heaven  upon  his  grave.” 

Mahomet  II  (1451-1481),  called  the  Conqueror,  was  that  son  of  Murad  who 
had  been  twice  removed  by  his  father  from  the  throne  because  of  his  inability 
to  control  the  empire.  By  1451,  however,  the  young  man  had  learned  at  least 
the  blacker  part  of  his  hard  lesson.  On  receiving  the  news  of  his  father’s  death, 
he  cried  out,  “Who  loves  me,  follows  me,”  and  leaping  on  a horse  rode  without 
pause  until  he  reached  the  capital.  There  he  was  immediately  proclaimed  Sultan; 
and  his  first  act  was  to  order  the  death  of  his  infant  brother,  justifying  the  crime 
by  the  example  of  Bajazet,  and  by  pointing  to  all  the  civil  wars  which  had  been 
caused  by  the  weakness  of  his  own  father  and  grandfather  in  not  following  this 
firm  course.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Mahomet  actually  proclaimed  this 
slaughter  of  all  the  brothers  of  a new  sovereign  as  the  law  of  the  Empire.  It  be- 
came the  established  policy  of  his  successors. 

The  first  warlike  movement  of  Mahomet’s  reign  was  against  Constantinople. 
Its  last  Emperor,  Constantine,  judging  the  man  by  the  incapacity  of  the  boy  seven 
years  before,  sent  a demand  for  an  increase  in  an  annual  sum  paid  him  for  keeping 
in  confinement  a claimant  to  the  Turkish  throne.  Mahomet  responded  encourag- 
ingly until  he  had  taken  full  possession  of  his  inheritance  and  felt  secure  of  his 
subjects’  allegiance.  Then  he  began  building  a huge  fortress  which  still  towers 
above  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  close  to  Constantinople.  The  Emperor  Con- 
stantine, himself  a youth  but  little  older  than  Mahomet,  remonstrated  againSw 
this  threatening  demonstration,  whereupon  the  Sultan,  with  fury  suddenly  released, 
answered  that  the  Osmanli  had  borne  too  long  the  insolence  of  a dependent,  and 
that  he  meant  now  to  chastise  Constantinople  once  for  all  and  to  take  rightful 
possession  of  this  arrogant  metropolis  which  obtruded  itself  like  a foreign  island 
in  the  midst  of  his  domains. 

Early  in  1453,  the  Moslems  gathered  round  the  doomed  city,  the  capital  of  a 
thousand  years,  whose  mighty  walls  had  resisted  the  siege  of  so  many  armies  of 
Asiatic  invaders.  Constantine  sought  help  from  Western  Europe,  but  secured  only 
a few  hundred  troops,  while  the  effort  cost  him  the  allegiance  of  the  mass  of  his 
own  people,  who  declared  him  a heretic.  Some  of  them  vowed  they  would  sooner 
see  the  Mussulmans  in  possession  of  their  homes  than  open  them  to  the  hated 
Roman  Christians.  Thus  it  was  upon  a city  hopelessly  divided  against  itself 
that  Mahomet  made  his  attack.  He  conducted  it  with  great  skill,  casting  enor- 
mous cannon  with  which  to  batter  down  the  walls,  sapping  the  defenses  with  mines, 
and  creating  a fleet  to  prevent  the  provisioning  of  the  besieged  by  sea.  His  people 
were  as  yet  untrained  in  naval  warfare,  and  once  a relieving  fleet  fought  its  way 
past  his  vessels,  though  Mahomet  in  fury  forced  his  horse  into  the  very  waves 
and  passionately  urged  on  his  defeated  sailors.  At  length,  however,  the  blockade 
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was  complete,  and  the  defenses  were  so  battered,  the  loyal  defenders  so  decimated 
and  exhausted,  that  a general  assault  was  made. 

Constantine  and  his  troop  resisted  this  heroically  but  without  avail,  and  the 
last  of  the  Caesars  perished  with  the  downfall  of  his  empire.  The  city  was  sacked. 
For  a time  the  Moslems  slew  all  they  met,  then  they  began  seizing  as  slaves  all 
the  fairer  women  and  stronger  men.  Thousands  of  the  fanatical  Greek  Christians 
gathered  in  the  great  church  of  St.  Sophia,  believing  that  a miracle  would  save 
them  from  the  foe.  None  occurred,  and  most  of  the  foolish  and  factious  inhabi- 
tants who  had  refused  to  join  in  the  defense  of  their  city,  thus  met  the  fate  they 
had  invited,  almost  deserved. 

Finally  Mahomet  checked  the  slaughter.  This  grandest  metropolis  of  the 
world  was  henceforth  to  be  his  capital;  he  did  not  want  it  wholly  without  people. 
The  remnant  of  the  miserable  Greeks  were  therefore  promised  mercy.  They  were 
even  permitted  to  continue  their  religion,  and  Mahomet  conferred  office  on  a new 
Patriarch  or  head  of  the  Greek  Christian  Church,  assuring  him  that  he  should  be 
unhampered  in  his  religious  authority.  But  the  splendid  palaces,  the  gorgeous 
churches,  were  all  taken  possession  of  by  the  Mahometans.  The  Osmanli  might 
at  last  feel  themselves  fittingly  housed  in  a capital  worthy  of  their  fame.  They 
were  masters  of  a broad  and  undisputed  empire,  united  around  its  natural  centre, 
the  ancient  city  most  celebrated  in  all  the  world  for  culture  and  magnificence. 


Janizaries  Seizing  Christian  Children 


First  Siege  of  Rhodes  ( From  an  Ancient  Manuscript). 


Chapter  IV 

RELIGIOUS  SUPREMACY  ESTABLISHED  UNDER  SELIM  THE 
DESTROYER 


[Authorities : As  before,  also  Muir,  “The  Mameluke  or  Slave  Dynasty  of  Egypt”;  Lane-Poole, 
‘History  of  Egypt  in  the  Middle  Ages”;  Samuelson,  “Bulgaria  Past  and  Present.”] 

AHOMET  II,  through  his  capture  of  Constantinople,  is 
perhaps  better  remembered  by  Europeans  than  is  any 
other  of  the  Turkish  monarchs.  Hence  the  typical 
idea  of  his  race  is  taken  from  him,  one  of  its  most  un- 
favorable specimens.  The  career  of  the  Osmanli  had 
dawned  with  glorious  promise.  Their  noonday  splendor 
only  furnishes  us  with  another  instance  of  a nation 
admirable  in  the  rude  strength  and  virtue  of  its  youth, 
but  sinking  into  degeneracy  under  the  enervating  in- 
fluences of  wealth  and  victory. 

Much  of  what  is  most  evil  in  the  Turkish  empire,  much  that 
has  led  to  its  decay,  was  inaugurated  by  Mahomet.  He  was  undoubt- 
edly an  able  man,  shrewd  and  strong,  but  as  false  as  he  was  cruel, 
and  self-indulgent,  and  enamoured  of  every  vice.  In  the  murder 
of  his  infant  brother,  he  had  chosen  for  his  model,  not  Orchan  and 
Aladdin,  the  brethren  of  the  generous  strife,  but  Bajazet,  the 
monster,  and  like  Bajazet  he  found  a hideous  pleasure  in  licentious- 
ness, in  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  innocent  young  lads  and  maidens. 

Having  mastered  Constantinople,  Mahomet  in  the  pride  of  youth,  strove  to 
earn  and  justify  still  further  his  title  of  the  Conqueror.  He  easily  gained  possession 
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of  the  remaining  fragments  of  the  Greek  Empire,  the  cities  of  Sinope  and  Trebizond 
in  the  far  East,  and  the  Peloponessus  and  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  in  the  West.  The 
unhappy  Greeks  fled  from  their  homes  in  multitudes,  often  without  waiting  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  and  without  any  idea  whither  to  turn  for  shelter.  They 
perished  by  thousands  of  starvation  and  exposure.  Mahomet  then  gave  play  to 
his  craft  and  subtlety  against  Servia  and  Bosnia,  never  as  yet  wholly  submissive 
in  their  dependency. 

We  are  told  that  when  Hunyadi  negotiated  with  these  states,  he  was  asked 
what  terms  he  would  give  them  if  they  aided  him  against  the  Turks.  He  an- 
swered frankly  that  he  would  compel  them  to  abandon  every  doctrine  of  Greek 
Christianity  and  conform  to  the  Roman  Church.  The  despairing  people  then 
asked  the  same  question  of  the  Sultan,  who,  less  bigoted  and  less  honest,  assured 
them  of  full  protection  in  their  own  religion.  This  may  not  be  true,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  Bosnian  king  and  his  sons  came  to  Mahomet  under  a sworn  promise  of 
safety  and  he  used  against  them  the  very  doctrine  that  Hunyadi  had  adopted  against 
Murad.  No  pledge,  he  declared,  was  binding  toward  unbelievers.  He  slew  his 
guests. 

The  next  year  (1456)  the  Conqueror  advanced  against  Hungary.  Belgrade, 
the  famous  frontier  fortress,  was  besieged,  and  Mahomet  boasted  that  he  would 
take  it  as  easily  as  he  had  Constantinople.  Another  religious  crusade  was  preached 
against  him,  and  Hunyadi  with  a band  of  desperate  adherents  forced  an  entrance 
into  the  beleaguered  town.  Then  heading  a sally  against  the  Turks,  the  great 
Hungarian  chieftain  won  his  last  and  most  important  victory.  Mahomet  saw 
his  troops  put  to  flight  by  a fanaticism  beyond  their  own.  In  his  fury  he  struck 
down  his  closest  adherents  and  wielded  his  sword  almost  alone  against  the  advanc- 
ing foe.  He  was  wounded  and  carried  from  the  field,  still  raging  and  resisting  in 
the  arms  of  his  devoted  followers.  Twenty- five  thousand  Turks  perished,  and 
not  for  many  years  did  the  Osmanli  venture  any  further  advance  against  Hungary. 

Never  again  do  we  hear  of  Mahomet  the  Conqueror  appearing  in  person  on 
the  field  of  battle,  nor  did  he  for  nearly  two  decades  attempt  any  military  move- 
ment of  importance.  He  developed,  however,  a strong  and  intelligent  interest 
in  civil  matters  and  in  art,  establishing  a widespread  system  of  law  and  life 
among  his  people.  Religious  doctrine  he  placed  under  the  charge  of  a special 
order  of  learned  men  called  mujti.  The  whole  system  of  government  was  made 
so  elaborate  and  minute  that  it  had  much  to  do  with  checking  the  progress  of  the 
Turkish  race.  It  took  away  the  necessity  and  also  the  incentive  to  initiate  new 
methods  of  action,  it  destroyed  the  power  of  invention,  and  the  “march  of  civiliza- 
tion” ceased.  The  Turks  remain  to-day  almost  exactly  where  Mahomet  II  left 
them. 

In  middle  age  the  Conqueror  turned  again  to  military  glory,  but  sought  it 
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will  include  the  Histories  of  the  following  countries:  BAB  YLONIA  and  ASSYRIA, 
The  HEBREWS,  The  PHOENICIANS ',  EGYPT,  PERSIA,  GREECE,  ROME, 
GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  FRANCE,  ENGLAND  and  Its  COLONIES,  RUSSIA, 
SPAIN,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  TURKEY,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  DENMARK, 
HOLLAND,  BELGIUM,  THE  UNITED  STATES,  SOUTH  AMERICA,  etc. 


Every  one  should  read  history,  especially  the  young,  because  a knowledge  of  it  is 
absolutely  essential  in  all  walks  of  life.  So  fully  is  the  value  of  history  recognized  that  over 
half  the  reading  done  in  the  world  is  historical.  This  is  because  the  entire  social  organiza- 
tion of  to-day  is  the  product  of  the  Past.  By  knowing  the  Past  you  can  better  understand 
the  Present,  and  can  more  clearly  foresee  the  Future.  Hence  you  can  live  more  comfortably, 
more  wisely,  and  more  profitably.  Moreover  History  tells  you  the  sources  of  all  other 
knowledge,  and  makes  human  character  and  motives  an  open  book. 
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THIS  IS  THE  BEST  HISTORY  YOU  COULD  POSSIBLY  BUY 

1.  It  is  entirely  free  from  religious,  sectional  or  political  bias. 

2.  The  tissue  narrative  makes  it  just  a succession  of  stories. 

3.  The  text  narrative  makes  it  thoroughly  complete  and  reliable. 

4.  The  story  is  simply  told,  easy  to  understand,  scholarly,  yet  not  pedantic. 

5.  There  is  no  confusion;  the  story  of  each  country  is  told  by  itself  from  start  to  finish. 

6.  It  will  end  the  complaints  of  your  children  that  history  is  dry. 

7.  It  is  fully  up-to-date,  based  on  the  most  recent  discoveries.  The  ancient  history  of  a 

dozen  years  ago  was  all  wrong. 

8.  There  are  brief  chronological  summaries  so  you  can  review  and  remember  what  you  read, 
p.  There  is  a pronouncing  vocabulary  for  each  nation,  so  you  can  use  the  names  correctly 

in  telling  others  what  you  have  read. 

10.  To  aid  the  student  in  further  reading,  there  is  given  for  each  nation  a list  of  the  best 
authorities  and  their  best  books. 


11.  The  mechanical  part  is  perfect,  large  clear  type,  highest  grade  illustrations,  etc. 

12.  The  books  will  last,  for  they  are  made  of  the  best  grade  of  paper,  best  ink,  best  everything. 

13.  The  vividly  instructive  method  of  the  modem  motion  picture!  is  here  carried  into  history. 

14.  The  pictures  make  the  story  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  so  aid  the  memory. 

15.  They  form  in  themselves  acompletehistoryfromwhichyoulei  V unconsciously  and  rapidly. 

16.  Each  picture  gives  dozens  of  details  of  costume,©^,. , which  would  take  pages  of  text  to  describe. 

17.  The  pictures  include  most  of  tho  famous  historical  paintings  of  the  world  gathered 

from  every  country. 

18.  Thus  they  form  an  art  education  in  themselves,  including  the  work  of  Chinese  artists, 

Japanese,  ancient  Persians,  Egyptians,  and  Babylonians,  besides  the  work  of 
such  more  modem  masters  as: 
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David 
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Bougereau 
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and  other  masters  too  numerous  to  mention. 
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